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Wirnout the support of some strong Power Egypt’s terti- 
torial integrity would not be worth a day’s purchase. On 
the other hand, it is vital for Britain that no other Power 
should sit athwart the Suez Canal, which runs through 
Egyptian territory. These two factors should provide 
all the incentive for an alliance between the two countries. 
Unfortunately, politics and amour propre on the Egyptian 
side, lack of appreciation of Egyptian psychology, and an 
exaggerated conception of prestige on the British have 
conspired throughout the past eighteen years to prevent 
this very desirable consummation. 

Recent developments in North-East Africa—the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia and the presence of large Italian 
forces on the frontiers of Egypt and the Sudan—suddenly 
brought home to both parties the expediency of some 
immediate understanding. The result has been the Anglo- 
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Egyptian Treaty of Alliance signed on August 26 by Mr. 
Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secretary, and Mustapha 
El Nahas Pasha, Prime Minister of Egypt.1 This treaty 
is for twenty years, after the expiration of which either 
party can request a revision. Any disagreement in regard 
to such revision will be submitted to the League of Nations 
or to arbitration. Negotiations for a revision can also be 
engaged at any time after ten years if both parties wish it. 
But evety revision must provide forthe continuation of 
the alliance which the treaty establishes. Before analysing 
the terms, it may be interesting briefly to review the events 
since the Great War which have led to Egypt, then a vassal 
of Turkey in the occupation of Britain, being able to-day 
to enter into this alliance as an independent sovereign State. 

Turkey’s adhesion to the Central Empites in 1914 
liberated Egypt from her vassalage, promoted her from a 
khediviate to a sultanate, and made her a British Protectorate. 
During the war Egypt rendered the Allied cause invaluable 
services. Our short-sighted policy immediately after the 
Armistice gave, however, the impression that we did not 
intend to accord her the consideration which her services 
entitled her to expect. And so there began to manifest 
itself a movement for ‘Complete Independence,’ the prime 
movet of which, Saad Zaghlul Pasha, acquired such an 
influence over the people as to give the Wafd, the party 
which he formed, a dominant political position which it 
enjoys to this day. A mission under the late Lord Milner 
inquired into the upheaval that occurred early in 1919. 
After an exhaustive investigation on the spot and protracted 
discussion in London with Zaghlul Pasha, by then the 
acknowledged mouthpiece of the nation, Lord Milner 
handed him, in August 1920, a memorandum outlining the 
basis for a treaty of alliance.? 

The main points were: Recognition of Egypt as a 
constitutional monarchy with representative institutions. 
Britain to keep a military force for the protection of 
Imperial communications at a point in the Canal zone to 
be decided by the treaty and to defend the territorial integrity 





1 The Parliaments of both countries have yet to ratify the treaty. But there is no 
feason to anticipate any hitch in this respect. 
* This has served in many respects as the basis for the present settlement. 
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of Egypt, who in time of war would render all assistance 
within her borders. Egypt to have foreign representation. 
The British representative in Egypt to enjoy an exceptional 
position and precedence over all other diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. ‘The Financial Adviser to assume the powers 
of the Public Debt Commission. The Judicial Adviser 
to be kept informed on all matters affecting the adminis- 
tration of law where foreigners were concerned. The 
Capitulatory régime to be formed by agreement between 
Britain and the Powers, who would transfer to Britain 
the rights they enjoyed. All consular jurisdiction to be 
transferred to the Mixed Tribunals. All legislation, including 
fiscal legislation, to be applicable to foreigners, subject to 
a veto by the British representative, to be exercised only 
when any law would operate inequitably against foreigners. 
The Sudan was excluded from the proposed treaty. With 
characteristic hesitation Zaghlul Pasha, the pen almost 
in his hand to initial the documents, decided first to sound 
Egyptian public opinion. The result was that such reserves 
were made from Egypt that further discussions became 
impossible. 

After the publication of the Milner Report the British 
Government invited Adly Yeghen Pasha, then Prime 
Minister, to visit London to discuss the implementation of 
the recommendations. He could not come to terms with 
Lord Curzon, then Foreign Secretary, and on his return to 
Egypt a serious deadlock ensued. This Lord Allenby, 
then High Commissioner, solved by going to London and 
persuading the Cabinet to issue the now celebrated Declara- 
tion of February 28, 1922, which conceded everything on 
which there was no dispute and reserved the matters on 
which no agreement could be reached. The Protectorate 
was abolished and Egypt was recognised as an independent 
sovereign State with the right to a Constitution and foreign 
representation. The safeguarding of Imperial communica- 
tions, the protection of foreign interests, the defence of 
Egypt against outside aggression and the Sudan were, 
however, reserved for the absolute discretion of Britain 
until an agreement could be reached thereon. The sultanate 
became a monarchy. In the following year Egypt was 
granted a Constitution based on most modern principles. 
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Zaghlul Pasha was returned with a majority to the first 
Parliament, which met on March 15, 1924. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had become Premier 
and Foreign Secretary. Zaghlul Pasha was his great friend, 
so he invited him to London to discuss a settlement of the 
reserved points. But Zaghlul Pasha proved to be in a 
truculent mood and Mr. MacDonald had to break off the 
discussion. A month later the assassination of the Sirdar 
caused the fall of the Wafd Cabinet and necessitated the 
suspension of the Constitution. A Palace régime of some 
eighteen months followed. ‘Then the opposition parties 
agitated for, and secured, a return to constitutional life. 
A coalition Cabinet was formed under Adly Pasha. Within 
a year Sarwat Pasha, who had mainly been instrumental 
in persuading Lord Allenby to fight for the 1922 Declara- 
tion, had succeeded him and negotiations were opened in 
London, this time with Sir Austen Chamberlain. The 
auspices seemed unusually favourable, for Zaghlul Pasha 
had promised to support whatever Sarwat Pasha accepted. 
Unfortunately, Zaghlul Pasha died before the conversations 
were concluded. Sarwat Pasha found on his return that, 
owing to Wafd opposition, his Cabinet would not accept 
the further concessions he had obtained. He resigned. 
Nahas Pasha, now leader of the Wafd, succeeded him. A 
few months later King Fuad dismissed him and called on 
Mohamed Mahmud Pasha to form a Cabinet. The Con- 
stitution was again suspended and a dictatorship declared. 

In 1929 Oxford invited Mahmud Pasha to come and 
receive the Hon. D.C.L. Barely had he reached London 
than the new Labour Government pressed on him terms 
which were such an advance on the Sarwat offer that he 
could not refuse them, though he realised that, having no 
political following, he was probably signing his own death 
warrant as Premier. In effect, on his return he found it 
impossible to fulfil the condition attached to the British 
offer—tatification by a freely elected Parliament—and so 
he resigned. The Wafd returned to office under Nahas 
Pasha, who went to London to discuss the Mahmud pro- 
posals. He obtained further concessions beyond the ‘ utmost 
limit? which those proposals had been represented to be. 
But just when all appeared settled, negotiations broke down, 
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ostensibly over the Sudan. Ten years had thus witnessed 
six abortive attempts at a settlement of the Anglo-Egyptian 
question. The reason for this persistent failure, in spite 
of ever fresh British concessions, was threefold: first, 
each negotiation was entered upon almost under the shadow, 
and in the disturbed atmosphere, of the preceding break- 
down ; secondly, the initiative always came from London, 
where the negotiations were staged amid a blaze of publicity ; 
thirdly, the Egyptian negotiators, usually drawn from one 
patty, were always exposed to the ‘ overbidding’ of political 
opponents in Cairo. 

On this occasion six yeats had passed since the last 
attempt. The initiative came from Cairo. The negotiations 
took place in camera in Egypt. The Egyptian delegation 
although predominantly Wafd, represented every political 
element that counted in the country. True, changes in 
the world situation had eased the atmosphere. But the 
different venue, the passage of time, and the composition 
of the Egyptian delegation undoubtedly played a decisive 
part.§ 

The Egyptians had four main grievances. The presence 
of British troops in the chief cities offended their dignity. 
Exclusion from participation in the military. and civil 
administration of the Sudan affected their sovereignty. 
The Capitulations impeded the development of the country. 
Egypt’s position as an independent sovereign State suffered 
by delay in admission to the League of Nations. On the 
first two and the last points they are receiving complete, 
_and on the third partial, satisfaction. The occupation of 
Egypt is formally terminated. Britain recognises Egypt as a 
sovereign independent State and undertakes to support 
her admission to the League of Nations. The alliance 
provides for mutual consultation and aid in the event of 
war, imminent menace of wart, ot apprehended international 
emergency. In any such contingency Egypt will afford 
Britain all facilities on Egyptian territory and Britain can 
send extra forces. Thus, in all emergencies Britain will 

* Nor must the spade work done by Aly Maher Pasha be overlooked, It was 
entirely thanks to his statesmanship, both as Director of the royal Cabinet afid Prime 
Minister during the elections preceding the Wafd’s advent to power in April, that 


almost insuperable difficulties due to the temperamental incompatibility of some of 
the party leaders were swept out of the path of the negotiations. 
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be able to take, with the willing assent of Egypt as an ally, 
any precautionary measures she may deem expedient, and 
a tight of re-entry is assured even if the British garrison has 
already been withdrawn by agreement from Egyptian 
territory. 

The ‘ military’ clauses gave considerable trouble. All 
preceding negotiations had provided for the evacuation of 
the British garrison to the Canal. But after the rupture 
in 1930 the War Office decided that the troops must be 
retained in Cairo and Alexandria. This was the position 
when the present negotiations were opened. It was in 
anticipation of the difficulty this would cause that the 
British Government, in acquiescing in the Egyptian proposal 
to negotiate, stipulated that agreement must be reached 
on the military clauses before the rest of the treaty was 
discussed. For long a deadlock ensued. Then suddenly 
the British Government made a volte-face and, with minor 
modifications in the 1930 proposals, agreement was reached. 

The British garrison will be concentrated in the Canal 
zone. It must not exceed 10,000 land forces and 400 pilots, 
with the necessary ancillary and civilian personnel. They 
will be stationed south of Kantara for the defence of the 
Suez Canal, which, ‘ while being an integral part of Egypt,’ 
is also ‘an essential means of communication between 
the different parts of the Empire.’ Small detachments will 
be maintained at Port Said and Suez for the handling of 
material and supplies. The Egyptian Government under- 
takes to erect barracks with all necessary amenities, to con- 
struct and maintain certain arterial roads, and generally 
to improve railway facilities. The transfer from Cairo 
and Alexandria will not take place until the barracks and 
certain roads and tailway improvements have been com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the British authorities. <A 
period of eight years is mentioned. 

Ample provision is made for training. The Air Force 
will be allowed to fly wherever necessary, reciprocal treat- 
ment being accorded to the Egyptian Air Force in British 
territory. Adequate landing-grounds and seaplane anchor- 
ages will be maintained. At the end of twenty years, if 
the two countries cannot agree on the point, the question 
of whether the Egyptian army is in a position to ensure 
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alone the liberty and entire security of navigation of the 
Canal may be submitted to the League of Nations or—this, 
as in the case of revision, is an improvement on previous 
drafts—to arbitration. Old stagers may regret the dis- 
appearance of the Union Jack from over Kasr-el-Nil and 
Mustapha Pasha barracks, where it has flown for the past 
half-century. But the new arrangement responds far more 
to modern conditions. Times have indeed changed since 
the first British troops occupied the Citadel in Cairo. 
Mechanisation and aviation have revolutionised transport. 
The new roads and railway lines, which will also benefit 
the civil population, will make the garrison on the Canal 
far more mobile than the troops quartered in Cairo and 
Alexandria have ever been. A British Military Mission will 
replace the present Inspectorate-General for the purpose of 
training the Egyptian army, whose armament and equip- 
ment will be identical with that of the British, and personnel 
of the Egyptian forces sent abroad for training will be trained 
in the United Kingdom. Co-operation between the two 
armies will thus be facilitated. 

The Sudan question was expected to give trouble, but 
agreement was reached with little difficulty. The settlement 
is fully justified by the changed conditions. Under the 
Convention signed in 1899 after the reconquest, the supreme 
military and civil command was vested in a Governor-General 
appointed by Egyptian decree on the nomination of the 
British Government, Egyptian troops formed the main 
garrison, and Egyptians were admitted to the Civil Service 
and permitted to enter the country. This was the position 
until 1924, when Egyptian troops in the Sudan mutinied and 
the Sirdar was assassinated. Ail Egyptian military and civil 
elements were then repatriated, a local defence force was 
recruited, the door was closed to Egyptian immigration, and 
Egypt was made to contribute annually £E.750,000 towards 
the cost of administration, on the ground that the main- 
tenance of peace in the Sudan safeguards Egypt’s water supply 
and relieves her from keeping a force on her own southern 
border. 

The new situation that has now arisen on the eastern 
frontier completely changed the outlook. Acceptance of a 
return to the statu quo ante 1924 is eminently sensible, since 
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this means Egyptian’ military co-operation in the defence of 
the frontier. It is also logical, for an alliance of friendship 
could scarcely be made while the Egyptians still bore resent- 
ment over the Sudan. And so henceforward the Anglo- 
Egyptian Convention of 1899 will again regulate the adminis- 
tration of the Sudan. Britain remains the dominant partner, 
but Egyptian troops will co-operate with British. British, 
and Egyptian candidates will be selected for all posts for 
which no qualified Sudanese is available. Promotion up to 
any rank will be made, on the basis of individual merit, 
irrespective of nationality. There will be no discrimination 
between British and Egyptian subjects in the matter of 
commerce, immigration, and possession of property. An 
Egyptian officer will be appointed as military secretary to 
the Governor-General. An Egyptian economic expert will 
be seconded for service at Khartum : the economic interests 
of the two countries dictate close co-operation. The 
Inspector-General of the Egyptian Irrigation Service in the 
Sudan will be admitted to the Governor-General’s Council 
when matters relating to his departmental interests are 
discussed—a concession fully justified by Egypt’s dependence 
on the water flowing through the Sudan. Finally, the 
indebtedness of the Sudan towards Egypt for capital advanced 
up to 1913 for budgetary purposes and development, variously 
estimated at £E.30,000,000, will be discussed between the 
British and the Egyptian Treasuries. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that the British Government has guaranteed 
capital and interest on £E.16,000,000 borrowed by the Sudan 
on the public market. 

The rights of the Sudanese are specifically safeguarded by 
a provision which puts on record that the primary aim of the 
Administration is the welfare of the Sudanese. ‘There is, 
however, little fear of any influx of Egyptians. The Sudan 
still bears the unsavoury reputation it acquired in the days of 
Ismail Pasha as a land of exile whence few ever returned. 
The recent visits of leading Egyptian economists and land- 
ownets may lead to some extension in business relations, 
and some enterprising Egyptian may take up some land. 
But that will be all to the good, for what the Sudan lacks is 
capital for development. 

Contrary to expectation, the ‘ legal’ clauses created con- 
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siderable difficulty. They still threaten to be the cause of 
international trouble. Some confusion seems to exist in the 
public mind on the subject of the Capitulations and the Mixed 
Tribunals, which many quite erroneously regard as one and 
the same thing. The Capitulations were ‘ letters of privilege’ 
granted by the sultans to Genoese and Venetian merchants 
who wanted to trade with, and teside in, the Ottoman 
dominions. Later these were extended to other nationalities, 
until just before the war fifteen nations enjoyed capitulatory 
tights. These rights include exemption from taxation ® or 
legislation, not unanimously accepted by the Capitulatory 
Powets, immunity from arrest and domiciliary visits unless a 
consular agent accompanies the police, and trial by the 
consular courts. Like other parts of the Ottoman dominions, 
Egypt inherited the Capitulations from her suzerain. 

The Mixed Tribunals are a derivation of the Capitulations. 
They were created in 1876 by international convention to 
deal with cases between Egyptians and foreigners, foreigners 
of different nationality, and foreigners and the Egyptian 
Government. Theit only connexion with the Capitulations 
lies in the matter of legislation. While, generally speaking, 
new laws must be accepted by the Powers, certain legislation 
need only have the assent of the General Assembly of the 
Mixed Tribunals. The Egyptians wanted, as soon as the 
treaty had been ratified, to abolish the Capitulations and 
transfer to the Mixed Tribunals the consular jurisdiction over 
foreigners, and also to amalgamate the Mixed and the Native 
jurisdictions within five years. Britain very rightly objected 
that these were matters which must be discussed and settléd 
with the Capitulatory Powers. It was agreed finally that 
these questions should be dealt with by diplomatic action. 
Britain recognises that the Capitulatory régime is no longer 
in accordance with the spirit of the times, and promises to 
use her influence to bring about a speedy abolition of the 
Capitulations and the fixation of a ‘reasonable and not 
unduly prolonged’ transitional period, during which the 

* Germany, Austria and Russia have since lost their rights. 
5 The oft-voiced complaint that foreigners in Egypt contribute nothing to the cost 
of administration is wholly incorrect. Foreign residents pay every tax to which the 
ians are subject. In addition, the foreign communities, although numerically 


but a fraction of the whole population, contribute the major portion of the 
£E.11,000,000 collected annually by the Customs. 
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Mixed Tribunals will exercise the jurisdiction at present 
vested in the consular courts. At the end of the transitional 
period Egypt will be free to dispense with the Mixed 
Tribunals. In the event of no agreement being reached with 
the Powers, Egypt reserves her full right to abolish the 
Capitulations by a unilateral declaration and the Mixed 
Tribunals by giving the prescribed notice of one year. 

It is possible that diplomatic action will, in the end, take 
the form of an international conference, Acquiescence in 
the disappearance of the Capitulations seems a foregone 
conclusion, and to meet the apprehensions of the foreign 
communities a special declaration is made that legislation 
applicable to foreigners will conform to modern principles 
and that no fiscal legislation will discriminate against 
foreigners. But there may be lively discussion with regard 
to the Mixed Tribunals. These courts have become a 
fundamental part of the economic life of the country. They 
handle all land registrations and land cases. They respond 
to a real need. The opinion Egyptian commercial and 
financial circles hold of them is illustrated by the policy of 
one of the greatest Egyptian institutions, whose constitution 
forbids it to have non-Egyptian shareholders or to do business 
with any but Egyptian clients, but which specially employs 
a European, to whom it transfers its cases so that they may 
come before the Mixed instead of the Native courts.’ In the 
interest of Egypt herself the organisation of the Mixed 
Tribunals should continue untouched. Instead of the 
proposed ‘amalgamation’ with the Native courts, these 
tribunals, which, like the former, already deliver judgment 
in the name of the King of Egypt, could be transferred bodily 
from their special position into the cadre of the national 
jurisdiction. Thus they would be preserved intact as the 
basis of the economic structure of the country. Nomination 
to the bench could be vested entirely in the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. And, since for the handling of the intricate and 


® Questions of personal status will remain with the consular courts where Capitu- 
latory Powers desire this. Such questions affecting foreigners do not touch the 
sovereignty of Egypt. Apart from their transfer adding considerably to the intricacy 
of the work of the Mixed Tribunals, there is no reason why the foreign minorities should 
be less liberally treated than the Moslem majority, which has its own personal status 


courts. 
? This expedient is followed regularly in thousands of other instances. 
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important commercial litigation of such a cosmopolitan 
country as Egypt a foreign element will be necessary in the 
magistracy, foreign judges could be appointed without 
reference, as at present, to their Governments. There is, 
indeed, no treason why in time it might not be possible to 
realise the project long cherished by many clear-sighted 
Egyptians, who frankly admit the fall in prestige which'the 
native courts have suffered since the English judges were 
withdrawn, and give the national courts, in so far as concerns 
the Native and Mixed jurisdictions,® an Anglo-Egyptian 
judiciary in the appellate division. 

Responsibility for the lives and property of foreigners 
devolves henceforward exclusively upon the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. The European bureau of the Public Security Depart- 
ment, created to watch over the interests of foreigners in 1923 
when the political murders were at their height, will be 
immediately abolished, but a certain portion of the European 
element in the city police will be retained with British officers 
for the first five years of the operation of the treaty. The 
desire to abolish the European department is understandable, 
since it enjoys great influence. The elimination of the 
European element in the city police, although regrettable 
from the point of view of efficiency, is welcome, for of late 
purely political demonstrations have often developed an 
anti-British character by reason of the fact that there were 
British policemen in the force dealing with them. But the 
elimination of the European elements will not suit the Mixed 
Tribunals, which will find it difficult to handle the consular 
work without European police to carry out their orders. 
Since it is highly probable that the transitional period will be 
fixed at between fifteen and twenty years, some extension may 
have to be made in the period for which the European element 
will be retained in the police. 

Contrary to previous drafts, no reference is made in the 
treaty to the Financial and Judicial Adviserships, the only 
sutvivors of the excellent system introduced by Lord Cromer. 
But there is a verbal note attached in which Nahas Pasha 
states that the absence of any provision means that the 
Egyptian Government will be free to act as it pleases. The 


8 The national courts include also the Mehkemeh Sharich (religious courts), which 
must of course have purely Moslem judges. 
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Financial Advisership is certain to disappear at an early date. 
Until the Declaration of February 28, 1922, the holder played 
a decisive part in the administration of the country. He had 
a seat on the Council of Ministers, where he represented the 
views of the British representative and could veto any Egyp- 
tian project. Latterly the Financial Advisership has become 
a misnomer, and its disappearance will be no loss to British 
prestige. The Judicial Adviser, however, serves as a useful 
liaison between the Government and the Mixed Tribunals. 
It is quite possible that the post will be continued in some 
form for some time—at any rate, during the period of the 
elaboration of the contemplated judicial reforms. 

Even the most ardent nationalists admit that Egypt will 
require foreign assistance for many years to come. When 
such foreign advice or help is needed Egypt will generally 
seek it in England. The greatest care should be taken in 
the selection of candidates. The appointment of mediocre 
men has frequently done our prestige incalculable harm, and 
the British Government might well give this matter its 
attention. Local politics will continue, as in the past, to 
influence the conduct of internal affairs. But, in the long run, 
the execution of the treaty and the maintenance of British 
influence will depend on the personality of the Englishmen 
appointed to these advisory posts, and, not least, on that of 
the British Ambassador. 

To sum up, the treaty admirably adapts the 1930 proposals 
to the new situation, and is a tribute to the good sense and 
diplomacy of both parties. Nahas Pasha, the chief Egyptian 
negotiator, has displayed qualities which no one ever suspected. 
Sir Miles Lampson has further justified the high opinion 
already held of his ability. The past eighteen years of 
Anglo-Egyptian history have .been replete with tragic mis- 
understandings and sad estrangements. That chapter, with 
its distressing souvenirs, is now closed. The Treaty of 
Alliance has opened a new one. The atmosphere of friendly 
understanding and sympathy in which it has been negotiated 
offers an augury for the resumption of the happy associations 
which from the occupation to the Armistice characterised the 
relationship between Britain and Egypt. 


ARTHUR MERTON. 





THE NEEDS OF DANZIG 


By Davip STEPHENS 


No subject has claimed more anxious .attention in the last 
sixteen years at Geneva than that of Danzig. ‘The affairs 
of the Free City, appearing regularly on the Agenda, are a 
standing item on the menu of the League; and at the last 
session, in July, the dish seemed to have acquired a more 
than usually pungent flavour. Since the ten years’ pact of 
non-aggtession was signed between Germany and Poland, 
it has been differently served, and with fresh ingredients. 
In earlier days the Council of the League were regularly 
invited to examine and resolve some quattel between Poland 
and Danzig: sometimes upon comparatively trivial issues, 
such as the right of the Poles to set up Polish pillar-boxes, 
adorned with the white eagle, in the streets of Danzig; 
sometimes upon weightier questions of principle, such as 
the Polish munitions dump on the Westerplatte, or matters 
of currency, tariffs and quotas. The principal function of 
the High Commissioner was, as originally conceived, to be 
that of mediator between Poland and Danzig in such disputes 
as these. Now, however, these matters never reach Geneva. 
They are settled between Berlin and Warsaw. But if Germany 
and Poland prefer, for the moment, to settle the problem of 
the external relations of Danzig between themselves, the 
internal problem of the Constitution, of which the League is 
the guarantor, remains. 

Danzig is one of the two remaining places in Europe 
where, as a result of the Peace Treaty, the League has still 
a direct duty of mediation and supervision. (Thefother is, 
of course, Upper Silesia, about whose. affairs those of its 
critics who hold that the League can claim no practical 
successes or positive results would do well to inform them- 
selves.) Articles 102 and 103 of the Treaty of Versailles 
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placed the territory of the Free City under the protection of 
the League and the Constitution under its guarantee—a 
Constitution which was, be it noted, not imposed but drawn 
up by the representatives of Danzig in collaboration with the 
High Commissioner. The League was in fact never summoned 
to exercise its functions as guarantor until the Nazis achieved 
power in Danzig. But ever since the elections of May 1933 
tension has been steadily growing between the Nazi Govern- 
ment and the League’s representative; and violations of 
the Constitution have been brought before the Council with 
increasing regularity. At the end of 1934 Mr. Lester referred 
in his Annual Report to ‘ doubts and apprehensions about a 
tendency in legislation and administration.’ At the end of 
1935 he noted ‘ an intense development of the policy to create 
a National-Socialist community de facto’ and ‘ the applica- 
tion of an anti-constitutional policy in a steadily increasing 
degree.’ The British Foreign Secretary described the situa- 
tion in January of this year as ‘exceptionally grave,’ and 
doubted ‘ whether the Danzig Government is in fact dealing 
with these questions with good will and good faith.’ The 
President of the Senate’s assurances that the Constitution 
would in future be respected were accepted, and Danzig 
again disappeared from the forefront of international politics 
until the end of June last. Then came the climax. Herr 
Greiser appeared before the Council on July 4 and, ‘ speaking 
in the name not only of Danzig but of the whole German 
people,’ made a demonstration in favour of the return of 
Danzig to German sovereignty. He declared that 400,000 
Germans ‘ did not wish to regard themselves as bound etern- 
ally to the League of Nations when, by blood and race, they 
are bound to Germany.’? Herr Greiset’s historic gesture as 
he left the Council chamber, which earned him the admiration 
of his supporters and the gratitude of all cartoonists, was 
aimed at the Press gallery in reply to an improper demonstra- 
tion from that quarter, but it seemed to the world at large to 
epitomise the attitude of his Government to the League. 

The position is only too clear. Most of the cards are 
already on the table. ‘ G/eichschaltung’ is steadily proceeding 
under orders from Berlin. The internal political development 
of the past three years in Danzig follows, though more slowly, 


1 Cf. The Times, July 6, 1936. 
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the stages by which Hitler rose to power in Germany. First 
comes a constitutional success at the polls, giving the Nazis 
a majority of something over 50 per cent. ; an ‘ Ermiachtig- 
ungsgesetz, ot law empowering the Government to rule by 
decree, quickly follows. A period of compromise supervenes, 
during which the opposition parties are played off against 
one another, all against all. These parties are then branded 
as traitors to their country and gradually squeezed out of 
existence by the usual methods: their Press is forbidden, 
their meetings ate broken up. No sectet was ever made of 
the methods by which the Nazis in Danzig intended to:achieve 
their aim of ‘co-ordination.’ ‘Our purpose remains un- 
changed,’ declared Gauleiter Forster in a' speech made last 
November, ‘to work for a great and powerful Germany. 
A day will come . . . when all those fellows who dare to 
oppose us will be flung into concentration camps, which is 
where they belong.’ 

This policy has not gained the support of an overwhelming 
majority of the citizens of Danzig; indeed, no German 
community outside the boundaries of the Reich has. yet 
offered such solid opposition to the Nazi régime as has Danzig. 
At the last election, held in April 1935, the Nazis strained 
evety nerve to gain the requisite two-thirds majority for an 
amendment to the Constitution. They are said to have spent 
2,000,000 gulden (£120,000) on propaganda alone. The 
result was gravely disappointing. After an election campaign 
in which all known methods of persuasion’ were employed, 
the National-Socialist Party was returned with a majority of 
$9 per cent. As a result of a joint appeal of all opposition 
parties to the High Court, praying that the elections might be 
annulled, the votes cast for the Nazi Patty were reduced by 
3 per cent. in municipal and 10 per cent in rural areas. It 
was a brave decision on the part of the High Court, and one 
which gave convincing proof of their political independence, 

The one remarkable feature of the election was, indeed, 
that so large a proportion as over 40 per cent. of the voters 
dated in the circumstances to cast their vote against the 
Government. How much real support the Government 
could command in a free election, if such a thing can be 
imagined, is no easier to say, nor much more profitable to 
speculate, than it is in Austria. 
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For one thing, the Danzig electorate is never likely to 
be asked to vote on the issue ‘ National-Socialism v. the Rest ’ 
or ‘ Totalitarian v. Democratic Government.’ German elec- 
tions are now expressly fought on the national issue only, 
and, as between Germany and the world, the population of 
Danzig is not likely to hesitate. But the fact remains— 
there is now substantial opposition to the Nazi régime in 
Danzig, which requires explanation. So much dissatisfaction 
does not arise of its own accord or by the malice of fortune. 
If truth be told, three years of Nazi government have not 
brought prosperity to Danzig. The cost of living has in- 
creased, the flow of money from the Reich has become a 
trickle, and the Poles have been alienated, especially the 
Jewish merchants in which Poland abounds, so that they 
now send everything possible by Gdynia. .The Danzigers are 
not amused. The ultimate aim of Nazi policy is proclaimed 
at the head of every edition of the Danziger Vorposten, 
which carries on its title-page the proud motto: ‘ Zuriick 
zum Reich’ (‘ Back to Germany’). But the economic con- 
sequences for Danzig of reincorporation in Germany are not 
considered. 

Even for the preliminary purpose of ‘ Géichschaltung’ 
the existence of a democratic Constitution and the presence 
of a League Commissioner as watch-dog are clearly em- 
barrassing accompaniments. The new wine of National- 
Socialism does not go kindly into the old bottles of democracy, 
and in this case the new wine, in the process of export from 
the Reich, has developed such a ferment that soon it may 
* burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish.’ 
The Nazi point of view is, however, intelligible. To those 
who subscribe to Nazi ideology, who hold a democratic 
form of government to be inefficient, wasteful and tedious, 
and who are prepared to forego liberty for the sake of strong 
government, it must be madly irritating to be forced to work 
under the restraints of (as it seems to them) an outworn 
liberal system which the Reich has discarded. The Danzig 
Constitution is based on principles which we in England 
value, but which Nazi Germany for a variety of reasons has 
come to despise. 

At present no effort is being spared to make the position of 
the High Commissioner impossible, as the next indispensable 
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stage in the progress towards the realisation of a totalitatian 
ideal. In a speech on July 19 Herr Forster declated: that 
Mr. Lester wished to make Danzig a centte of Bolshevist 
activity, and that he was responsible for the deaths of three 
Storm Troopers killed in recent brawls (one of whom, 
anyhow, was medically certified to have died of heart failure). 
Criticism is, however, no novelty to Mr. Lester. For. the 
past eight months he has been attacked in the Reich Press 
for ‘unwarrantable interference in the internal affairs of 
Danzig’ and for taking the side of the opposition against 
the Government. Nazi journalists cannot forbear to compare 
him with their old béte noir, Sit Geoffrey Knox, late chairman 
of the Saar Governing Commission. With the ordinances 
of July 18 the Constitution seems to have been abandoned. 
But the High Commissioner still remains, and his mere pre- 
sence is embarrassing. Great efforts are therefore being 
made to drive a hatd bargain with the Poles over the head of 
the League., Can the Poles be induced to turn a blind eye 
to the process of ‘co-ordinating’ the German opposition 
in return for confirmation of their own rights and those of 
the small Polish minority in Danzig ? If the gradual extrusion 
of the League from Danzig is only a step towards the ultimate 
goal of the return of Danzig to Germany, the Poles are possibly 
wondering whether the ‘ guid pro quo’ is sufficiently generous. 

If this, then, is the present situation, let us turn from 
particular tendencies and anxieties and examine some more 
general aspects of the problem of Danzig. It is worth while 
now to inquite, before events overtake us, what has produced 
sixteen years of quarrel. in the Free City, and to detach, if 
possible, from the dust of conflicting national aspirations 
the constant elements inherent in the situation of Danzig, 
which no change in political, status can affect. Danzig is a 
purely German town ; it is backed by a purely Polish hinter-. 
land. Here are the elements of strife; the heart is ever 
pulling one way, the purse another. The population is 
96 per cent. German and was detached from Germany after 
the war in defiance of its own wishes. But an independent 
Poland had been promised ‘ free and secure access to the sea’ 
in President Wilson’s Thirteenth Point, and the principle of 
self-determination had to yield to the claim of economic 
necessity. 
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The claims of Poland were strong: ‘Every law of 
geography,’ the Poles urged before the Peace Conference, 
‘insists that the natural outlet for this country [Poland], 
possessed of all sorts of economic possibilities and now in 
process of being industrialised, is by the mouth of the river 
around which, and upon which, the whole fabric of Polish 
society has been built.2 The German counter-proposal to 
‘make Memel, Kénigsberg and Danzig free ports and grant 
far-reaching rights to Poland in those ports,’ on the analogy 
of the rights which Czechoslovakia was to enjoy in the 
port of Hamburg, would clearly not have satisfied the 
Poles nor provided the ‘ free and secure access to the sea’ 
that they had been promised. In the view of a Polish writer 
the German proposal would indeed ‘have been just as 
efficient a means for paralysing Polish trade and navigation 
as was the cannon mounted by Frederick II. at the Marien- 
werder Customs House.’* But for Mr. Lloyd George, 
who prevailed upon M. Clemenceau and President Wilson 
to accept a compromise, Danzig would have been finally 
awarded to Poland. The ‘Free City’ thus represents an 
honest attempt to reconcile competing claims. Why has it 
proved so tragically unsuccessful ? 

Before attempting to answer this, let us review the history 
of Danzig, where the clash of conflicting allegiances is as 
old as the city itself. At the very beginning of the fourteenth 
century we find the Margraves of Brandenburg disputing 
the possession of Danzig with the Teutonic Knights—at 
that time allies of the King of Poland. By 1400 Danzig had 
a population of 20,000, and was fast developing its municipal 
life under the leadership of a patrician class and the zgis of 
the Hanseatic League. In 1453 occurred an event in another 
part of Europe which turned out greatly to the advantage 
of the expanding Danzig community. The Turks took 
Constantinople and thereby placed a barrier across the trade 
routes to the south-east. A year later Danzig entered into 
‘Personal Union’ with Poland, and received, in return for 
the formality of homage to the Polish king, the grant of a 
royal charter. This obscure relationship evidently served 
two purposes: it ensured the political independence of 
Danzig and at the same time provided the broadest possible 

* Mieczyslaw Rybczytiski, The Pomeranian Vistula. 
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basis for economic co-opetation. Danzig was no more part 
of Poland between 1454 and 1793 than Hanover was part of 
England in the eighteenth century, but the relationship 
was so intimate that Danzig could at once adjust itself to 
evety need of its hinterland. It provided/exactly the kind of 
discreet compromise between economic and political require- 
ments that Danzig has always sought and, but for the dis- 
turbing factor of contemporary nationalism, might still 
enjoy. 

After the conclusion of the union, the next 250 years 
were the most prosperous in the history of Danzig. ‘ Within 
the three years 1474-76 the number of ships clearing the port 
rose from 403 in the first year to 634 in the last ; and this 
figure rose to 720 in 1490.’ This, as Mr. Morrow goes on 
to point out in his recently published work, was due, not 
only to union with the Polish hinterland, but also to the 
activity of the Hansa in finding markets. The interdepend- 
ence of Polish prosperity with that of Danzig was tragically 
demonstrated in the eighteenth century, when Poland was 
the prey of warring families, and the prosperity of both 
Poland and Danzig suffered accordingly. This period of 
internal strife paved the way for the Partitions and ended in 
the disappearance of Poland, but not of the Polish people, 
as a political factor, from Eastern Europe. Thus in 1793 
Danzig passed from independent to Hohenzollern sovereignty 
and took its place as one of many other German harbours 
that look out upon the Baltic. The heyday of the great 
Hansa city was over. In the course of the nineteenth century 
Danzig became a pleasant residential coast town with impor- 
tant shipbuilding yards and a considerable military garrison. 
But as an exporting harbour it never approached in import- 
ance the position it had once enjoyed in the days of the 
Hanseatic League, or was to enjoy again as a Free City. 
The whole history of Danzig before and after 1914 proves 
that Danzig needs Poland every whit as much as Poland 
needs Danzig. 

To come now to the post-war period, which is more 
intelligible when the historical relationship of Danzig with 
Poland and Germany is kept in mind, one may well inquire 
why the Versailles solution of an independent free city under 

3 Morrow, The Peace Settlement in the German-Polish Borderlands, p. 28. 
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the protection of the League of Nations, which seems ‘so 
little different in principle from that of the independent 
Hansa town in ‘ Personal Union’ with Poland, has given rise 
to such persistent and continual difficulties. There is, how- 
ever, one clear difference, which cannot be too much insisted 
upon: in the days of the ‘Personal Union’ there were 
Germans and Poles, but no German or Polish nationalism. 
Here lies, perhaps, the whole secret of Danzig’s troubles. 
From the economic point of view Danzig increased 
vastly in substance after the war. The table of imports and 
exports (in metric tons) may be.allowed to speak for itself :— 


Exports. 


1,039,701 1,203,795 
1,141,455 1,311,757 


1,233,030 


654,929 
738,072 
690,778 
640,696 
1,517,192 
1,832,409 
1,792,951 
1,090,631 
754,300 
428,103 
493,167 
655,763 
778,468 


878,471 


1,062,864 
1,636,485 
2,031,969 
$659,605 
6,380,419 
6,783,273 
6,766,699 
7,122,462 
7,576,205 
53947,949 
4,659,808 
55713,181 
4,314,547 


It will be seen that in 1931 Danzig was exporting five 
times as much as in pre-war days—admittedly in terms of 
volume, not of value—but the contrast is, nevertheless, 
sufficiently remarkable. Between 1913 and 1928 Danzig 
rose from thirteenth to third place among Baltic seaports. 
There are now over twice as many cranes in action in Danzig 
as in 1913. Deposits in the savings banks were more than 
tripled between 1925 and 1930 (rising from 16°3 million 
gulden to 57°8 million gulden) and in the private banks more 
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than doubled. The population rose between the 1923 and 
the 1931 census from 360,000 to 415,000. Why, then, in 
these favourable economic conditions has Danzig never been 
able to settle down politically ? 

From the very birth of the ‘ Free City’ Danzig has ever 
been on the defensive against Poland. The bogey of Polonisa- 
tion has never long been absent from the minds of Danzigers, 
though how Polish culture in these days of rampant nation- 
alism could be expected to make much impression on a 
96 per cent. German population, if it had not done so during 
350 years of ‘ Personal Union,’ is not altogether clear. It is 
the compelling fear of the extension of Polish influence that 
has moved the Danzigers during these last sixteen years to 
put politics before business, with disastrous results for the 
commercial life of the city. Maybe, Polish rights were too 
vaguely defined at first in the Treaty of Versailles and the two 
subordinate agreements which were drawn up to implement 
the general intentions expressed in Articles 100-108 of that 
Treaty. For example: the Poles had the right to establish 
direct postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication with 
Poland. Had they the right, as they afterwards claimed, to 
erect Polish pillar-boxes throughout the Free City ?. Another 
burning question was the status of Polish nationals and the 
tights of the Polish minority: were Poles entitled to pre- 
ferential treatment or, as the Government of Danzig held, 
only to the same treatment as other alien nationals ? Danzig 
complained that the Poles were using their control of the 
railway and postal services to flood the city with Polish 
nationals and complained that the Polish railway officials 
would not speak German. The Poles replied that the Danzig 
tram conductors refused to speak Polish, which was likely 
enough true because they had none. Such problems as 
these, which no two States sincerely anxious to work together 
for the mutual advantage of both would have taken more 
than a week to settle, have frequently been magnified into 
major questions of principle and prestige and allowed to 
drag on for months, sometimes years. 

The main difficulty has clearly been psychological, and 
therefore all the harder to resolve because no physical action 
could have removed it. Anyone who has personal experience 
of the struggle between Teuton and Slav in the Eastern 
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Borderlands will have seen how difficult it is for the Germans, 
who had been formerly the overlords, to settle down under 
Slavonic sovereignty. In Danzig there was no question 
even of Polish sovereignty, but simply of making the port 
of Danzig available for Poland. Nevertheless, Danzig has 
been constantly on her guard against the Slav ‘ menace,’ 
and, whether these fears be real or imaginary, they do not 
make collaboration any easier. 

Thus Danzig is, to her own way of thinking, the badly- 
paid and ill-used concierge of Poland, while in the Polish view 
she has been the disloyal concierge, ready to open the door 
to the foe and even in time of emergency to withhold vital 
supplies. The latter conviction dates from the earliest 
days of their association, when Poland was fighting for 
her life against the Bolsheviks and urgently needed muni- 
tions were held up in Danzig by a strike of dock labourers 
and had finally to be unloaded by British soldiers. It was 
an inauspicious beginning. Could anything have been 
better calculated to shake Poland’s faith in the newly 
acquired ‘ free and secure access to the sea’ ? 

The chief and most persistent causes of quarrel between 
Poland and Danzig have always been economic. As in the 
political so in the economic sphere, Danzig has suffered by 
being a bone of contention between Germany and Poland. 
Before the wat Danzig was enabled, thanks to a share of 
shipbuilding orders, a well-to-do residential population and 
a considerable military garrison, to maintain, like the rest of 
Germany, a high standard of living. After the war Danzig 
was included in the Polish customs union and the advantages 
of the garrison and the shipbuilding yards were replaced 
by a share of the customs duties on Polish imports. But a 
legacy of pre-war days remained in the shape of some 15,000 
pensioners of the Reich, who were drawing monthly salaries 
from Berlin. The result was an unhealthy financial position. 
For while Danzig was economically at the mercy of Poland 
(as the quarrel of last summer, 1935, showed) she was at the 
same time dependent for something like half the credit side 
of her balance of payments on Germany. 

The precarious nature of Danzig’s economy was amply 
demonstrated in the financial crisis which led to the devalua- 
tion of the gulden down to the level of the zloty (May 2. 
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1935) and the subsequent closing of the banks. For. this 
one may distinguish three main reasons: one was that 
Poland had for several years been deliberately curtailing 
imports ; another that the National-Socialist Government in 
Danzig had been overspending its income; a third, that the 
Reichsbank had by that time run short of foreign exchange 
and could no longer transfer the 3,000,000 odd gulden which 
is computed to have been the Reich’s monthly debt to Danzig. 
Thus Danzig found herself in the unhappy position of being 
the pensioner of a Germany that could not pay, and the door- 
keeper of a Poland that was admitting as little as possible. 
The position would not have been so serious if the Nazi 
Government had not formed the habit of relying on Berlin 
to foot every bill that they could not meet themselves. 

Before concluding, one word must be said of Danzig’s 
new rival, Gdynia, the most remarkable achievement of 
post-war Europe. In 1924. Gdynia was a fishing village of 
800 inhabitants. It is now a flourishing modern seaport of 
between 80,000 and go,o0o. Every day it grows a little ; 
and every year it takes more business away from Danzig.‘ 
Nor has the limit nearly been reached. As the traveller 
approaches Gdynia he will see ploughed fields on all sides 
pegged out with signposts, that show where to-morrow there 
will be streets, planned on a generous scale. 

The Nazis say: ‘Poland has now built her port; what 
need has she any longer of Danzig? Why cannot Danzig 
now return to the Reich, where she rightfully belongs ?’ 
One answer to this would be that two ports are not too 
much for the needs of an expanding Poland; _ besides, 


* Cf. the following table of percentage of total sea-borne trade : 
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Danzig and Gdynia are not exclusive but complementary in 
function. The main argument, however, must remain : 
it is unnatural to sever Danzig, the port at the mouth of the 
Vistula, from Poland, the country of the Vistula; Quite 
apart from the hampering effect on river traffic which would 
result from the severance of Danzig from her natural hinter- 
land and the erection of a fresh customs barrier between them 
(which is what a return to the Reich would entail), it is clear 
that Danzig and Poland would both be losers thereby. 
For strategic reasons, too, the Poles may be expected to resist 
the reincorporation of Danzig in East Prussia. But that is 
an appeal to expediency ; of which there is less need, when 
the nature of the case is already so clear. 

In conclusion. If I have ventured to criticise the present 
course in Danzig, it is because I cannot see that the avowed 
aim of reincorporation in Germany would benefit either 
Germany, or Danzig, or Poland. National-Socialism seems 
at the moment to be missing a rare chance of demonstrating 
its moderation. The requirements of Danzig remain, in 
brief: political independence, ties neither to Poland nor 
Germany, but good relations with both, and, above all, 
avoidance of nationalism, which in both its: political and its 
economic manifestations is prejudicial to international com- 
merce. Cannot some middle way be found whereby the 
German character of Danzig may be guaranteed, yet these 
requirements fulfilled ? 

Davip STEPHENS, 
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GERMANY IN JULY-AUGUST 
By T. P. Conwet-Evans 


A FIvE weeks’ stay in Germany, during which places were 
visited as far apart as Kénigsberg and Géttingen, Berlin, 
Breslau and Hamburg, tempts the writer to set down some 
comparative impressions, 

In general, the German people may be said to be more 
contented than they were in 1935 or, to be sure, in 1934. 
There is less nervousness ; the pains and travail, the doubts 
and anxieties of the revolution seem to be diminishing and 
giving way to an awareness of the positive forces that are at 
work. In many important spheres affecting the daily life 
reconstruction is taking shape, and appreciation of what the 
future offers is becoming a more insistent note. This is the 
upshot of innumerable talks with all classes of people and 
visits to various places and institutions. 

I can only indicate here some of the reforms which are 
already making themselves felt; but each of them deserves 
an adequate investigation on its own account. The pioneer 
work of the Cadburys and the Rowntrees in beautifying the 
environment of the factory, within and without, is being 
followed as an established policy to be applied to the whole 
of Germany by the Government, and sufficient progress has 
already been made to impress the workers, who are finding 
themselves gradually provided with light and airy rooms 
looking out on grass lawns and foliage, and with other 
amenities worthy of the human personality. Paid holidays 
have become the rule throughout Germany, and the Govern- 
ment enables the worker, with his family, in increasing 
numbets, to enjoy the opportunities of travel at home or 
abroad, reserved elsewhere for people with larger purses. 
The experiment of enabling working people to take sea 
cruises to the Norwegian fiords, or even to places as far as 
Madeira, has proved successful, and is so welcomed by the 
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workers that it has become an institution : some people feared 
that such travel might induce in the worker expensive tastes 
or dissatisfaction with his lot; this is to miss the fact that a 
socialistic revolution is taking place in Germany, which is 
producing a new outlook and giving a place of honour to 
every trade and calling in the community. The relations 
between employer and worker are undergoing a gradual 
change, and the tendency seems to point towards the transfor- 
mation of every great industry into a public utility ; there is 
something in a name because it reveals the formative spirit 
behind it, and the substitution for the words ‘ employer’ 
and ‘ employed ’ those of ‘ Betriebs-fihrer’ and ‘ Gefolgschaft’ 
(leader and followers) implies the acceptance of the principle 
of trusteeship on behaif of the community or suggests the 
idea of the loyalty and team spirit of the playing-field. 

A promising institution is the Reichsberufswettkampf 
(National Competition in Trades and Callings). Its purpose 
is to promote skill and excellence of performance in the daily 
task, and to select for the purpose of higher education the 
most promising of the apprentices. The institution is too 
young yet to permit considered judgment of its value or 
otherwise, but it is already considered a distinction to take 
part in the competition, and such an honour coveted by a 
million participators—young men and women—provides an 
impressive spur to general progress. Members of trades and 
professions, from bakers, butchers, tailors, metal-workers, 
mechanics, to university students, undergo a test of their skill 
chiefly in their own calling, but also of general intelligence 
and prowess in athletics. General intelligence would include, 
I imagine, political orthodoxy, which in every revolutionary 
State is essential, although for most young Germans the 
prevailing doctrine is an ardent belief; this feature would 
certainly be regarded by Englishmen as most undesirable. 
The most skilled apprentice or student appears finally before 
the ‘ leader,’ and only those who have lived in Germany can 
appreciate the powerful attraction of such an award. A 
young fisher-lad living on the Kirische Nebrung, in the remotest 
corner of East Prussia, emerged by this means from oblivion 
as the best netmaker of the Reich and was awarded a scholar- 
ship. Ability in the humblest classes is thus sought out and 
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The evils of an industrial life removed from contact with 
Nature, and the resultant instability which sometimes leads 
to hysterical movements of opinion, is widely admitted even 
in England. To counter these tendencies, cottage holdings 
and allotments are being established for industrial workers 
on the outskirts of large cities—a development which we 
ourselves would do well to study. The German Government 
is following the example set by Prussia in the Saar area, 
where miners are also in part agriculturists, Many thou- 
sands of children from crowded ateas are given six months’ 
schooling in the country, as I saw for myself in Holstein. 
But the most widespread experiment of the kind is provided 
by the better known Public Service Works Camps (Arbeits- 
dienstlager), at which 200,000 young Germans from the ages 
of seventeen to twenty-five spend six months. I lived for 
several days in July at one of these camps, and it was an 
agreeable experience to cycle out in the early morning with 
the members through the pine woods of Brandenburg to the 
open fields, where reconditioning of the soil, and in some 
cases reclamation, was in progress. Young men of all classes 
seem to work in the spirit of pioneers, colonisers within the 
homeland, wresting land from sea, moor or fen. These 
service camps are primarily educational, aiming at a deeper 
fellowship between the classes and a love of country, made 
real by attachment to the soil and by improving, by personal 
labour, the primary asset of the nation—its land. The 
health and physique of the young men were a pleasure to 
observe as, clad in shorts and bathed in sunshine, they cleared 
ditches or regulated river banks. In his leisure each member 
is encouraged to find some expression for his particular skill— 
wood-carving, painting, drawing or music. For the working- 
class members—young masons, tailors and shoemakers— 
with whom I spoke the common life with students and others, 
the camp fellowship, provides something of the advantages 
of a brief period of college life; they acquire a certain con- 
fidence and an ease of manner. 

If I were to. sum up in a word the general aim of these 
institutions, I would say that an effort is being made to give 
to the skill of the artisan and of the agriculturist a professional 
status,.and to arouse a pride in one’s calling which may be 
compared to that of the guildsman in the Middle Ages. At 
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an International Congress on Work and Leisure held at 
Hamburg in July a sort of gigantic Lord Mayor’s Show was 
organised to illustrate these constructive forces. Every 
German province was represented showing the native skill 
and art for which each is famed, and this was supplemented 
by contingents from nearly every country, and notably from 
France, which sent groups from Normandy, Brittany and the 
South; unfortunately, equivalent societies from England 
had declined an invitation to attend, although the British 
Government had sent its official delegate to the Congress— 
namely, Sit Noel Curtis Bennett. 

There is no doubt that the German people are conscious 
of promising beginnings, of a new social order, growing 
organically out of the simple process of promoting skill and 
excellence of performance in the daily task. This high 
quality of workmanship is moulding the character of the 
citizen, who will carry into the political and other spheres 
the feeling of responsibility and duty acquired in the daily 
task well done. I know of no better work which explains, 
though quite unconsciously, the positive forces that are 
transforming life in Germany to-day than Professor L. P. 
Jacks’ Constructive Citizenship, written in 1927, in which he 
applies to modern life the principles taught by Ruskin and 
Carlyle. I am aware that these words sound surprising, 
particularly to those who are rightly disturbed by other 
aspects of contemporary Germany, upon: which I need not 
enlarge, as they are daily brought to our notice to the exclusion 
of the more promising activities of German life. But it would 
be foolish to overlook the fact that the régime derives much 
strength from these constructive impulses ; popular support 
would never be forthcoming if the Government relied chiefly 
on force, on the secret police and the concentration camp, 
which are so abhorrent to Englishmen. 

Church disputes do not appear to occupy so large a part 
of the national stage as hitherto. ‘The Confessional movement 
started well and succeeded in breaking the ‘ theistic’ group, 
led by Dr. Hauer, who tried to capture the National-Socialist 
Party. The Confessionals are now split into warring factions, 
and are missing the opportunity to carry the Christian message 
to German youth, to whom the Churches have long made 
little appeal. The Protestant religion was thirty years ago 
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or more almost deprived of its message by the exaggerated 
intellectualism of the ‘ New Theology,’ whilst the German 
cult of specialisation has hindered the growth of a lay Christian 
movement which might have attracted youth. Parsons and 
priests, jealous of their tasks, have too often discouraged the 
efforts of laymen to start such movements in Germany. The 
work that Baron von der Ropp is doing in this field deserves 
special mention and encouragement. 

One constantly has the feeling that the German and 
British peoples know so little of each othet’s ways of life and 
thought, and this experience was renewed in my recent talks, 
especially with leaders of the Hitler youth. I was given the 
opportunity to explain to some 200 of those young leaders 
some of the essential conceptions which lie at the root of 
British public life. The trouble lies in the fact that the same 
words representing ideas of commanding importance convey 
an opposite meaning in each country. ‘The citizen of the 
new Germany rejects the Liberal and everything for which 
he stands. ‘ Liberalistisch’ has become one of the most 
obnoxious epithets in Germany. It represents self-seeking, 
greed and materialism, which drags everything down to its 
own level. It represents a soulless intellectualism which 
ridicules and sneers at national traditions and virtues; a 
cosmopolitanism which disintegrates the national life; a 
world in which individuals are counted by heads and not 
distinguished by any quality except that of the purse. 

But the term ‘ Liberal’ has generally meant in England 
precisely the reverse of all these characteristics; and what 
a prolific source of misunderstanding and suspicion is at once 
thereby revealed! It is often stated that England is at heart 
Liberal, and that although the Liberal Party has all but 
vanished, its ideas live on in the changed outlook of the 
existing great patties of the State. By this one means that 
ideas of chivaley; of common welfare taking precedence over 
self-seeking, State control in varying measute of capitalistic 
enterprise, the State’s responsibility towatds the citizen in 
times of sickness or unemployment are the dominant motives 
of English public life. It was, indeed, the Liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who in 1909 took Prince Bismarck as his 
model and introduced Prussian socialistic ideas as the essential 
contribution of English Liberalism to social life in England. 
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But this ideal, under another name, is not so foreign to present- 
day Germany. 

Again, the word ‘ international’ has not the doubtful 
meaning in English which it seems to have in German; to 
be interested in international affairs (é.¢., in German, if one 
is to be correctly understood, ‘ Zwischenstaatlichen Angelen- 
heiten ’) is to cate for those forces which promote co-operation 
between the nations. When the German denounces the 
‘ internationalist’ one should remember that the word 
* international ’ has a doubtful post-war history in Germany- 
It was the Communists’ slogan as they struck at the roots of 
German nationhood, and under its cover misguided Germans 
brought the word ‘ pacifism’ into evil repute by reporting 
to the enemies of Germany every attempt made by their 
country to restore its independence. 

The English, for their part, are apt to confuse respect for 
soldierly ideals with militarism, and one will never understand 
the German until the distinction can be made. Englishmen 
who have lived in Germany understand the wealth of meaning 
suggested by the word ‘ So/datentum’—loyalty, self-control, 
discipline, readiness to make sacrifices for the common 
welfare, the concentration of one’s energy on a given task. 
How different are these ideals from the conception of the 
strutting, boastful and arrogant officer summed up in the words 
* Prussian militarist ?! The qualities of the soldier in Germany 
would correspond with the word ‘ gentleman’ in England. 
The army in Germany has played the part of a great popular 
educational force in the past, and has produced in the German 
people their well-known habits of neatness, order and cleanli- 
ness. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the people 
of Prussia led the world in literacy, thanks to the army policy 
of the Prussian kings. 

The German is also deeply conscious, it need hardly be 
said, of the army’s specific purpose—defence. He regards it 
as an honour to serve, and his eagerness to become an efficient 
soldier cannot be mistaken. The Frenchman regards military 
service as a necessary evil; the Briton at the end of the war 
cast off with relief his military uniform, and, with a ‘ goodbye 
to all that,’ returned with zest to civilian life. Does the 
German, then, love fighting for its own sake, one asks ? The 
French take this view of the German—that he is a militarist 
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at heart. This is, however, erroneous, and is due to the fact 
that neither the French nor the English have been able to 
distinguish between militarism and ‘ Wehrhaftigkeit’—a term 
difficult to [translate, implying readiness to defend one’s 
country. This failure to make the distinction is more 
excusable in the Englishman, whose country, thanks to its 
Fleet, has not suffered invasion from a foreign foe for hundreds . 
of years. Away on the remote high seas the protecting forces 
of Great Britain are beyond the vision of the people and 
remote from their daily experience. Meanwhile, safe on their 
islands, Britons pursue their vocations, and have no need of 
great land forces. Universal service in England and in the 
Dominions would not be tolerated in peace time. By 
applying their own standpoint to German conditions English- 
men fall easily into the error of confusing the Webrhaftigkeit 
of the German with militarism. 

The German, for his part, does not regard the professions 
of the Englishman with a wholly uncritical eye, and would 
say that his pacifism is very often nothing more than a sort 
of ‘ naval pacifism ’—#.e., an attitude of mind produced by 
security based on naval strength. ‘The German would point 
to his open frontiers on the Continent and to the great plains 
which, stretching away along the north of the country, have 
no natural boundaries until they reach the Urals; he would 
point to the invasions in every century to which his country 
has been exposed. A willingness to defend one’s country, 
pleasure in the daily exercise of the army at peace, that seems 
to be Webrhaftigkeit of the German, and does not rule out 
by any means a hatred of the waste and horror of war. But 
against this eager Webrhaftigkeit of the German one should 
set the far more instinctive sense of nationhood which lies 
deep in the heart of the Englishman or Frenchman. The 
national consciousness of the Englishman can be compared 
to a great oak tree with roots deep in the soil—able to weather 
any storm, and able to reproduce itself in almost any climate. 
German national consciousness, on the other hand, is a young 
sapling ; it has to be kept free of extraneous influences, and 
these are many and pressing, for the young German nation is 
surrounded by a dozen foreign peoples with whom it inter- 
mingles on the frontiers, where constant struggles of assimi- 
lation and counter-assimilation take place. And the centri- 
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fugal tendency has been accentuated by the past internal 
history of the country, which has been tribal and particularist. 
The revolution must also be looked at historically, if we are 
to see through or with the eyes of young Germans, in their 
right proportion, the constant emphasis on Deutschtum, these 
marches, patades and demonstrations. This was the sort of 
understanding that one reached with one’s young German 
friends. 

Turning to the sphere of foreign affairs, I found in the early 
part of my peregrination towards the beginning of July 
public opinion to be dominated by Italy’s success in Abyssinia 
and no less unfortunately by the failure of the League led by 
Great Britain. The collapse of Abyssinia had coincided with 
the publication of the Questionnaire which the British Govern- 
ment had addressed to the German Government in order, 
as it appeared to Germans, to test the good faith of Hitler’s 
peace plan. ‘The coincidence was not a happy one, and I was 
astonished at the resentment expressed by university and 
other opinion. ‘The Germans failed to see that the document 
was intended to play the part of shock-absorber in a neigh- 
bouring country. That Germany alone should be asked to 
place all her cards on the table merely because, as an answer 
to. the Franco-Russian alliance, she had occupied her own 
territory seemed intolerable. Why should not Italy be asked 
to explain her future intentions? Germany had not shed 
blood nor threatened the independence of any other country. 

In spite of this general feeling, the Note might have been 
answered but for Mr. Duff Cooper’s speech in Paris, which 
the Germans interpreted as expressing an intention to renew 
the entente cordiale against their country, and the ensuing debate 
in the House of Commons confirmed rather than diminished 
this impression, What makes the present - day German 
despair is the assumption that his country is a potential enemy 
of England, and I personally share in this feeling, as I know 
the people so intimately and how they regard us, One of the 
tragedies of our relationship is that neither those in office 
nor their advisers seem able to break away from a tradition 
unbroken since the days of Sir Eyre Crowe. There might 
have been good reason for such a policy in 1907, but there are 
none to-day, especially in view of the Anglo-German Naval 
Treaty. Mr. Baldwin is making valiant efforts to get out of 
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the rut and to pursue a policy which takes account of new 
factors, and he has undoubtedly the support of British public 
opinion. The necessity of friendship between England and 
her nearest neighbour is well understood in Germany. 
French colonies lie adjacent to British on the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, in Africa and elsewhere, but hostility 
to Germany is not a necessary corollary. Mr. Baldwin’s idea 
of co-operation between the three Western countries is a first 
essential to European peace. ‘The Germans are disappointed 
that Hitlet’s offer of a wider and fairer Locarno Treaty, to 
include Holland—negotiated free from the menace of Allied 
guns in the Rhineland—has not been appreciated more 
warmly. They feel keenly that British policy lacks precision 
and strength. Hitlet’s plan, combined with the existing 
Anglo-German Naval Treaty, completely covers the vital 
interests of Great Britain in Europe ; it would guarantee the 
existing status quo in Western Europe, and would reduce to 
a minimum any risk of intervention on behalf of France or 
the Netherlands. It would make possible the fulfilment of 
Mr. Baldwin’s ideal of a friendship between the three Powers, 
of which the German Chancellor is an ardent supporter. 
He declared to me some time ago that he had selected Herr 
von Ribbentrop as his plenipotentiary because ‘the latter 
had made it his life task to bring about reconciliation between 
France and Germany through the mediation of England.’ 
As German Ambassador in London he will pursue the same 
licy. 
o As to the feelings entertained by Germans towards France, 
visitors to the Olympic Games were left in no doubt whatever, 
as I myself witnessed. But equally impressive was the 
welcome given to the French delegates at the above-mentioned 
International Congress at Hamburg in July, which I also 
attended. An audience of 20,000 Germans was witnessing 
dances given by various national groups, when at a given 
moment a German speaker appeated on the stage, and in a 
few words of watm welcome, in which he declared that some 
bridges on the Rhine led straight from French to German soil, 
he announced the French group ; they were given a tumultuous 
reception, and many German eyes were filled with tears. 
It must be remembered that in these summer weeks of 1936 
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people has first arisen, and it has revealed the deep desire for 
reconciliation. 

But the tasks which the statesmen have to fulfil are still 
formidable. Mistakes, that could easily have been avoided, 
have proved disastrous in the past ; chief among them is the 
habit of keeping Germany waiting in the ante-chamber until 
the Powers have completed a plan. Germany is now strong 
and confident of itself, and its leader is far too powerful and 
able a personality to tolerate being kept on the doormat. 
A famous British statesman recently declared to me that the 
German Chancellor may be ranked with Bismarck in his 
successful handling of foreign affairs, but with this difference 
—he carries the nation with him, as Bismarck was never able 
to do. This popular orator, who sways the people as 
Mrz. Lloyd George used to do at the height of his power, has 
never had occasion to withdraw any of his utterances regarding 
foreign affairs, even although they formed part of a passionate 
oration, and in this respect he was compared to Gladstone. 
Our Cabinet Ministers would do well to reflect upon the 
calibre of the man with whom they have to deal: they have 
not always been furnished by diplomatists, or by the Press, 
with the necessary material on which to base a sound 
judgment. 

The recent proposal to hold a Conference of the Locarno 
Powers in Brussels, at which Germany was to be brought in 
only at the concluding stages, the German Chancellor coun- 
tered by swift and decisive moves. He made a rapid agree- 
ment with Austria which pléased the Italians, who refused to 
attend unless Germany was present from the beginning. 
He thus prevented the restoration of the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
which, as I am aware on the highest authority, might have 
happened overnight. 

The difficulties lying in the way of a successful outcome 
of the forthcoming Locarno Conference are still enormous. 
To-day, in contrast to Stresemann’s time, France has a 
Treaty of Alliance with Russia aimed against Germany, 
which is regarded in Germany as contravening the letter as 
well as the spirit of the Locarno principle which rules out 
war between the participants. Moreover, France desires a 
guarantee of the status quo, not only in the west, but also in 
the east ; in other words, she opposes even peaceful revision 
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in Eastern Europe, and would embroil all Europe, let us say, 
in the maintenance of the status quo against even Hungarian 
claims. But the Locarno principle cannot be applied to 
Eastern Europe unless the High Contracting Parties are 
satisfied, as in Western Europe, with the status quo. Clearly, 
the Conference will need. many months of preliminary 
diplomatic work before success is assured. If France finally 
holds aloof, it is profoundly to be hoped that the British 
Government will accept, in the form of a bilatetal treaty with 
Germany, Hitler’s offer of a guarantee of Belgium and 
Holland and of the Franco-German frontier, to which France 
can one day adhere. ‘That, in the view of many well-qualified 
judges, is the only course capable of bringing about the 
much-desired tripartite co-operation of the Western Powers. 


T. P. Conweti-Evans. 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE IN POLAND 
By W. Watrer Crorcu 


Ir is a crime arbitrarily to divide the States of Europe into 
two opposing camps—Fascist and non-Fascist. It would 
be a blunder to ignore the tendency of European politics to 
ctystallise along these lines, but the division is not definite. 
Several States are uncommitted, a prey to conflicting currents 
of thought and action. In some, as in Spain, the conflict 
has culminated in war; in others, such as Poland, disaster 
may yet be averted. 

Poland is a State with a glorious past which was revived— 
more as a result of the political calculations of other Powers 
than through any heroic efforts of its own—and has assumed 
a not unimportant place among living nations. Reborn, as 
the result, ostensibly, of a struggle to free democracy from 
the shackles of despotism, Poland became in outward 
semblance a democratic republic, but one destined from the 
first to live under arms, a condition of things not easily 
reconcilable with democracy. 

Poland is not a self-supporting economic unit and, during 
the first few years of its renewed existence, had to lean upon 
Paris and London. When the unwise ardour of her military 
chiefs committed Poland to an ill-timed war with Soviet 
Russia, French technical skill and military counsel alone 
saved the country from being wrecked. It was an unpro- 
pitious but ineluctable beginning. Without French guns, a 
French General Staff and British money, Poland would not 
have survived the Russian wat which she had herself so 
irresponsibly provoked. This same light-heartedness was a 
leading feature of Polish policy in those early days of her 
renaissance: witness events at Vilna, wanton strife with 
German border-settlers, and unintelligent handling of the 
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minorities problem. But the severest handicap of the young 
republic was the incapacity of her rulers to grasp the essentials 
of sound economics or to subordinate petty party differences 
and personal bickerings to the national well-being. 

Poland was lifted from the slough of anarchy by the strong 
hand of Pilsudsky, who rode rough-shod over every principle 
supposedly dear to good democrats. He banished from 
public life every man whose brains or popularity were likely 
to rival his own. His treatment of political opponents was 
more than ruthless ; but he kept Poland together. He forced 
her upon the Council of the League; he strengthened her 
ptestige, and he did so without endangering the peace of 
Europe. He found no successor. The short, allegedly 
liberal, régime of M. Marian Koscialkowsky proved futile ; 
liberalism cannot long exist in the atmosphere of an autocratic 
State. 

The reins were seized by the ‘ Colonels’ Party,’ a camarilla 
of second-rate general officers with whom Pilsudsky had 
surrounded himself. They tried, and are still trying, to carry 
on the Pilsudsky tradition without Pilsudsky. The head of 
this Government, General Slawoi-Skladkowsky, had earned 
his reputation as a ruthless ‘ pacificator ’ of the south-eastern 
provinces. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Colonel Joseph 
Beck, was at one time Polish military attaché in Paris. During 
his term of office the French deuxiéme bureau became so con- 
cerned at his close relations with the German Intelligence 
Department that the Warsaw Government was asked to recall 
him. The outstanding qualities which have made the names 
of these men ate not such as to commend themselves 
to Polish people. As to the other members, even their names 
are almost unknown. Nominally enthroned over the €ntire 
fabric of the State, there sits M. Ignaz Moscicky as President, 
who for nine yeats was content to be in that position a mere 
cypher in the shadow of Pilsudsky. When he assumed office 
General Slawoi-Skladkowsky thought it necessary to announce 
officially that he did so on the order of the President and 
General Rydz-Smigly, the Inspector-General of the army. 
It was felt that, since the authority of the President was a 
minus quantity, some sort of effective authority must be 
invoked. By this time the ‘Colonels’ party’ must regret 
that it should have thus exalted General Rydz-Smigly, for he 
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is certainly not subservient to them. That is the outstanding 
new fact in the Polish situation. But we are anticipating. 

Elections were last held in Poland in September 1935. 
They were ‘elections’ after the pattern not uncommon in 
‘authoritarian’ States. The Government party won hands 
down ; it would have won hands down even had not a single 
elector in all Poland cast a vote in its favour. But this 
particular Government party was in some respects unique : 
it was, avowedly, not a party at all, but officially described 
itself as ‘the non-party block.’ It had no sooner justified 
its existence on paper by ‘ winning ’ the elections than it was 
dissolved, on the ground that all political organisations are 
dangerous. Since, on that principle, no political party must 
be tolerated, they were bound to set a bright and shining 
example by abolishing their own party, or rather ‘ non-party 
block.’ The resultant absence of all form of political organi- 
sations entailed the disappearance of any sort of liaison 
between the people and the Government. ‘The masses were 
left with but two alternatives—either to become absolutely 
indifferent to politics, or to rush in their thousands to join 
the secret, illegal political organisations. 

To complete political indifference there were many 
barriers. A nation may conceivably become politically 
indifferent when agriculture is healthy and industrial produc- 
tion intensive, when taxation is low and there is no unemploy- 
ment, and, finally, when there is no hostility between the 
foreign policy of the Government and the deeply-trooted 
national sentiments of the people. But in Poland precisely 
the opposite is the case. The economic crisis shows no sign 
ofabating. The peasantry live to-day in conditions of misery, 
the populace in the towns on the verge of starvation. 
Industry, hampered by the economic crisis, is beset by acute 
differences between masters and men, which find expression 
in perpetual strikes and acts of violence. Taxation is so high 
that the middle classes are crushed and farmers are driven 
almost to despair. Unemployment is heavy and social 
legislation a mockery. Finally, Colonel Joseph Beck “has 
apparently sought to co-operate with Germany, a country 
which the overwhelming majority of the Polish people fear 
and distrust. Little wonder if, on the morrow of the seventh 
World Congtess of militant international Communism, which 
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was held in Moscow last yeat, one of the shrewdest of its 
patticipants stated his belief that the next revolution would 
be either in Poland or in Spain! That Spain, and not Poland, 
has turned out to be the revolutionary battlefield is due, in 
some measute at least, to the fact that, whereas in Spain the 
leaders of the Right did little to obviate and much to sharpen 
the conflict, in Poland the man from whose authority the 
present Cabinet claims its mandate, General Rydz-Smigly, 
has sought to steer the ship of State into new and quieter 
waters. 

There were when he first appeared in the forefront of the 
political stage—and there are still to-day—three great camps 
in Poland. There is what may be termed the ‘ National 
Front,’ which comprises the majority of the army officers and 
civil servants; considerable portions of the well-to-do 
middle classes; the ultra-patriotic and often anti-Semite 
part of Polish youth ; most of the big landowners and some 
of the industrialists. It is a loose association of widely diver- 
gent forces and interests, conservative, if not reactionary, in 
tendency. ‘Then there is what is known as the ‘ Red Front,’ 
comprising the Social Democrats and the illegal but active 
Communists. To talk of a ‘ front’ in this case is a misnomer, 
for there is no unity between the two factions ; but their aims 
are practically identical, and they appear to be separated more 
by personal differences than by conflicts in ideology. This 
camp embraces practically the whole of the working classes, 
a large section of the intellectuals, and a considerable part of 
urban youth. It is increasing in both numbers and in driving 
power. By a curious combination of circumstances, a recent 
local election in Zgierz was exempt from the usual. official 
pressure, notwithstanding the fact that a ‘ Government list’ 
of candidates was nominated. But that list only carried five 
successes out of twenty-seven vacancies. The National Party 
lost five seats; the Socialists obtained twelve, or a net gain 
of seven. This result is interesting as the proverbial ‘straw’ 
indicator. But it does not take into account the third of the 
gteat Polish political camps—that of the Peasant Populist 
Party. Poland being predominantly an agrarian country, the 
importance of the agricultural masses can hardly be over- 
estimated. Should they swing to the National Front, then 
this amorphous conglomerate of private interests and 
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patriotic aggressiveness will certainly win the day. If they 
be absorbed in the Red Front, that medley of discontent, 
revolutionary sentiment and dilettante culture, then it is 
almost certain that the hour of the predicted Polish revolution 
will have struck. To a man like General Rydz-Smigly 
(who does not want Poland to go Communist, but, on the 
other hand, does not want her to become the third or fourth 
fiddle in the Fascist orchestra) this situation was, and is, 
fraught with danger. He is a soldier responsible solely for 
the efficiency of the army; he could have stood aside and 
allowed political events to take their coutse. Instead of which 
he decided to act, in dramatic fashion. With the instinct of the 
strategist he concentrated upon the Peasant Populist Party. 

The peasants had organised at the village of Nowosielce, 
in Little Poland, a mass demonstration for the unveiling of a 
monument to Michael Pyrz, a local farmer who, 300 years 
ago, led the peasantry victoriously against a Tartar invasion. 
From all parts of Poland the peasants streamed to Nowosielce. 
The Government had taken extensive precautions and concen- 
trated a strong armed force to control this concourse of nearly 
150,000 men. General Rydz-Smigly appeared upon the scene. 
He gave the order to withdraw the armed force which the 
Government had sent down, and he himself took the review 
of the endless marching columns. For seven hours as they 
matched past they shouted ‘ Long live Liberty! Long live 
the Army and its Leader! Give us back our Witas!1 We 
demand Free Elections! Long tive Democracy!’ The 
General stood at the salute all the time and he gave a cordial 
reception to the deputation that waited upon him to formulate 
the peasants’ demands. The latter were three in number : 
restoration of the republican Constitution, free elections on 
the basis of universal suffrage and the secret ballot, and a 
general amnesty for political prisoners and offenders. 

This dramatic incident created a deep sensation throughout 
Poland. But that was but the beginning of the impulse 
which had brought this soldier to realise the path which must 
be taken if the masses were to be placated. General Rydz- 
Smigly invited to Poland the chief of the French General 
Staff, General Gamelin. He organised for him an official and 
a popular reception of such warmth that it amounted to a 
* Witas is the leader of the Peasant Populist Party, now living abroad in exile. 
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disavowal of the foreign policy of Colonel Beck. He 
informed his French colleague that he feared Germany was 
about to have recourse to startling military measures that 
would result either in war at an early date, or in such an 
increase in the pace of the race for armaments as would render 
the situation untenable. He discussed with General Gamelin 
questions of staff interest, based upon the assumption that the 
Franco-Polish alliance was a living reality, and in such a way 
as to convince General Gamelin that so long as he remains 
where he is Poland may be reckoned in the ‘ Peace Front.’ 
The German Ambassador reminded Colonel Beck of his treaty 
obligations with Germany; the Polish Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs assured the Wilhelmstrasse that Colonel Beck’s 
policy was unchanged. The Inspector-General of the Polish 
army forthwith announced his intention of repaying General 
Gamelin’s call by going to France himself! This he did, and 
during the first week in September had interviews with the 
French Prime Minister, the Minister for War, and others. 
Conversations that ensued as a result of these courteously 
exchanged visits carried the process one step further. One 


of those who was privileged to take part in these conferences, 
a man who is in Rydz-Smigly’s confidence, summed up the 
position as follows : 


Poland cannot afford to continue an equivocal policy ; otherwise she 
will be crushed between the upper and nether grindstones. We want 
to preserve a good understanding with Germany, but we are not willing, 
as its price, to abandon our friendship and alliance with France. No 
country trembling upon the brink of a social revolution can play an 
efficient part. We must set our house in order. That can only be done 
through the people and with the people. That is why Rydz-Smigly 
went to Nowosielce and that is why he went to France. 

If that declaration means anything, it certainly implies 
that events are moving in Poland towards a return to free 
institutions. The tide seems to have turned in Poland. 
Will General. Rydz-Smigly, the soldier-statesman-artist, 
malicious caricaturist, practical joker and winter sports 
enthusiast, with democratic leanings, direct it to a safe haven ? 
If so, he will have earned the gratitude of his country. 


W. Warrer Crorcu. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA'S MEANS TO HER END 
By Lancetor LAwron 


In some circles outside the U.S.S.R. the opinion is now held 
that the Soviet Government is reverting to Capitalism. Is 
there any foundation for this view? If a drastic change in 
policy has taken place in the U.S.S.R., then it would seem 
that the revolution has at last entered upon its Thermidor, and 
that henceforth the rest of the world can work harmoniously 
with it. But if, on the contrary, no such development has 
occurred, it is imperative that misapprehension be removed, 
for the longer it remains the more unreal will become the 
relations of the U.S.S.R. with other countries. The pre- 
sumption that Bolshevism is in retreat is founded upon the 
introduction of reforms which seek to restore numerous pre- 
revolutionary practices and principles. These reforms are 
comprehensive ; they embrace social, cultural, political and 
economic spheres. At first glance they appear to be part of 
a plan to recast the national life in a mould familiar to the 
capitalist West. But more than a superficial examination is 
necessary to reveal their real purpose. 

We must not forget that in Soviet Russia means are 
subordinated to ends, and that the creed of the Bolsheviks 
compels them to compromise whenever it is necessary that 
they should do so to preserve their power, and with it their 
inflexible will to revolution. Economic Life, a leading Soviet 
organ, recently referred to a suggestion in The Times that the 
U.S.S.R. was retreating towards Capitalism as a characteristic 
example of ‘ bourgeois unintelligence.’ 

In the social or cultural sphere the new measures are 
designed to rebuild family life, to restore discipline among 
the young, to revive respect for parents and teachers, to get 
tid of educational fads and replace them by sound, well-tried 
methods, including severe examination tests. Such aims are 
quite the reverse of those hitherto pursued ; formerly educa- 
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tion was directed towards the queer conception of a schoolless 


society, and children were incited to revolt against parents 
and teachers. But, after eighteen years of juvenile anarchy, 
Soviet leaders have at last recognised that civilisation is 
impossible when corruption of the young is deep and wide- 
spread. Although there can be no doubt that part of the 
responsibility for this corruption is theirs, with a cynicism 
that reveals criminal mentality they have put the whole blame 
upon the old Bolsheviks, the veterans who spent many years 
of their lives in Siberian exile, suffering for the ideal of revolu- 
tion. No names have been mentioned, but everyone undet- 
stands that the finger of scorn is pointed at well-known 
personages. 

While the reforms, to which allusion has been made, 
affect educational methods they do not touch educational 
principles, for it is explicitly reaffirmed that in future educa- 
tion must continue to be strictly materialistic, and that, as 
before, it must develop a class outlook. The changes in this 
sphere, therefore, do not involve modification of funda- 
mental policy. They have been made solely because they 
were necessaty for the maintenance of order and the security 
of the régime itself. The lesson has been learnt that family 
life is a civic essential, not merely ‘ a bourgeois prejudice.’ 

Let us pass to the political sphere. Here if, as is sug- 
gested, there has been a serious modification of policy, we 
ought to find proof of it in concessions to freedom: for 
without some such concessions political reforms in Russia 
would not be worth anything at all. It may be remarked at 
once that the importance of the changes pending has been 
much exaggerated. When it is said in Russia that a demo- 
cracy and a parliament are to be established, it is believed 
outside Russia that a democracy and a parliament in the 
English meaning of the words are to be created, whereas, of 
course, nothing of the kind is intended. In certain respects 
the Constitution is to be revised. Open ballot is to be 
replaced by a secret ballot, indirect by direct elections ; and 
the larger representation allowed to urban regions is to be 
reduced, and equal representation established between urban 
and rural regions. But these innovations will not alter the 
basic fact that the régime is autocratic at root; for neither 
choice of parties nor of policies is to be permitted the elec- 
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torate. In the future, as in the past, only one party will be 
tolerated, the Communist, and in this party no deviation from 
the policy laid down by the ruling clique will be allowed. 
The Bolsheviks maintain that their system is more democratic 
than any other, but it would be difficult to persuade an 
Englishman that a régime which did not allow him to say 
freely what he thought on political questions was superior to 
his own. 

But of all the changes made or contemplated, the most 
significant are those of an economic character. In order to 
discover whether they are a departure from or an advance 
towards the original aims of the revolution we must relate 
them to Bolshevist theory. According to this theory, which 
is based upon Lenin’s interpretation of Marx, Communism 
was to be realised in two stages. First was to come Socialism, 
the conversion of the means of production into common 
property, when, in words which Marx borrowed from 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Thessalonians, ‘if any would not 
work, neither should he eat.’ Lenin interpreted these words 
as meaning that for an egua/ quantity of labour an equal quan- 
tity of products should be given; hence he concluded that 
inequality was inevitable for a time. It was inevitable, he 
said, because bourgeois law still survived, and people could 
not learn at once to work for society. During the epoch of 
Socialism, he reasoned, as did Marx, that an uninterrupted 
torrent of social wealth would pour out, and all distinction 
between brain and manual worker would disappear. Then 
ultimately, as a consequence of each giving according to his 
ability, there would be such a superabundance of com- 
modities that gach would receive according to his needs. 
Thus Communism would be attained. 

After assumption of power in 1917 the Bolsheviks, heed- 
less of Lenin’s teachings, dispensed with the preliminary 
stage of Socialism and plunged straightaway into Commu- 
nism. As is well known, the results were calamitous. Money 
was all but abolished, and so, too, were commodities. In 
1921 Communism, which was only another name for com- 
plete chaos, was brought to an end, the intention being to 
retutn to it later, but only when the preliminary stage of 
Socialism had been passed through. It is necessary to 
emphasise here that the Bolsheviks regarded Socialism as 
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synonymous with plenitude—that, in other words, they 
applied to their own system the simple and severe test of the 
standard of living. The first Five-Year Plan, initiated in 
1928, ptomised by 1929-30 to create an abundance of goods 
in place of the severe shottage which had so far existed, It 
failed entirely to achieve this object ; indeed, throughout its 
whole period, and for some considerable time afterwards, 
tationing had to be resorted to. This insufficiency was ex- 
plained by necessity to divert larger amounts of capital and 
labour to industries making wat materials than had been 
originally intended ; consequently, curtailment of production 
of consumable commodities was unavoidable. 

The second Five-Year Plan, which began to operate in 
1933, was designed to bring about long-deferred abundance. 
Stalin himself had no doubt but that it would succeed. Ina 
speech made at the end of November he asked: ‘ Why can, 
why must, and why will Socialism certainly triumph over the 
capitalist system of economy?’ And his answer was as 
follows : 


Because it can produce higher examples of labour, a higher produc- 


tivity of labour than the capitalist system of economy; because it can 
give society more products and can make it wealthier than the capitalist 
-system of economy. Some think that Socialism can be strengthened by 
making people equal materially on the basis of a poor man’s life. This 
is untrue. In reality, Socialism can triumph only on the basis of a high 
productivity of labour, higher than under Capitalism, on the basis of an 
abundance of products and of all sorts.of articles of consumption, on the 
basis of a well-to-do and cultured life for all members of society. 


I have cited the foregoing passage because. it underlines 
what Marx and Lenin said before—namely, that. Socialism 
would speedily create superabundance. It was left to Stalin 
to translate faith into action, for it was he who sanctioned a 
plan designed to bring about abundance within five years ; 
and when, at the end of the period, dearth continued, he 
refused to believe that Socialism was responsible for failure, 
and immediately introduced a new Five-Year Plan, promising 
rapid enrichment of the population. This second plan termi- 
nates in 1937; if, therefore, within a year from now the 
standard of living in the U.S.S.R. does not. rise to heights 
unattained under Capitalism, then, judged by the test which 
it has set itself, Socialism will have failed. It should be 
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noted that the Bolsheviks do not agree with those apologists 
abroad who say that because Socialism has existed only a 
short while in Russia too much must not be expected of it. 
Yet neither the Bolsheviks nor their apologists, I think, 
present the issue fairly. Socialism may not have been 
established in Russia long enough to lead to overwhelming 
prosperity, but, if it is a workable system, it should by this 
time have created living conditions at least equal to those 
prevailing in other countries, whereas there is conclusive 
evidence to show that in Russia such living conditions are 
markedly lower than those existing elsewhere. 

But as Soviet leaders dare not speak of failure, they 
reiterate their belief that Socialism is capable of achieving 
gigantic results with amazing swiftness. At the same time 
they mask their contradiction between their optimism and life 
itself by absurdly exaggerating the accomplishments of the 
Soviet Union and belittling those of the rest of the world. 
No lie is too crude to be believed by a population which is 
credulous and literal-minded to an almost inconceivable 
extent. The chief official newspaper, the Pravda, for instance, 
continues to tell its readers that the people of the U.S.S.R. 
are so well-fed that grain can be spared for export to capitalist 
countries where masses are dying from hunger. 

It is a curious fact that many of the economic measures 
which are being taken ‘to make Soviet society the most 
prosperous in the world’ are the reverse of those applied 
during ‘the [period of the Hirst Five-Year Plan. Some of 
them are also a departure from methods which hitherto 
have been regarded as inseparable from Socialism. A 
certain amount of relief has been afforded the peasantry, 
who, more than any other section of the population, suffered 
from the incompetence of the régime. Collective farms have 
been guaranteed the use of their land in perpetuity. But the 
sincerity of this guarantee may be doubted ; for the Bolshe- 
viks have always held that the collective farms are not a 
manifestation of Socialism, but merely a stage transitory to it, 
and that as soon as possible they must be replaced by State 
farms, when all peasants will be wage-earners in the employ 
of the Government. Another concession made to the 
peasantry is that each household in the collective farms is 
now allowed to have for itself, adjoining its dwelling, a plot of 
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land of its own, ranging, according to region, from a quarter 
to one hectare, and to possess a cow and some sheep, pigs 
and chickens. As a matter of fact, these privileges were first 
gtanted as far back as 1930, when collectivisation en masse 
was resorted to; they were subsequently withdrawn or 
curtailed, but, owing to discontent throughout the country- 
side, it has been deemed expedient to restore them, ‘As was 
only to be expected, the peasants are bestowing special cate 
upon their individual holdings. 

Although by 1935 gross grain production had not. in- 
creased proportionately to population, owing to diminished 
exports, the quantity for each person was slightly. larger 
than it was twenty-three years ago. But experience has 
shown that official estimates of gross grain production are 
exaggerated. In addition, it must be borne in mind that 
data are withheld which would allow of a reliable estimate 
being formed of the grain available for the peasants who 
constitute two-thirds of the population. No estimate of 
losses during harvesting, which are known to be exception- 
ally heavy, is given; nor is the quantity of grain taken at 
confiscatory prices for feeding the urban population dis- 
closed. According to official statistics, since 1928—the initial 
year of the first Five-Year Plan—live-stock has decreased by 
the following totals: horses, 18,000,000, large-horned cattle, 
20,000,000 ; and sheep and goats, 25,000,000, 

Of all the reforms recently introduced the most important, 
perhaps, ate those affecting finance. Here, as in other 
spheres, former practices have been modified or reversed. 
In the opinion of Soviet leaders, finance will play a dominant 
part in creating that abundance which is to prepare the way 
for the passing of the U.S.S.R. from Socialism to: Com- 
munism, when, in the words of Marx, each shall give according 
to his ability and receive according to his needsy Until. the 
beginning of this year rations, of which there were several 
scales, formed part of wages. The highest scales,were allotted 
to the manual workers. Any margin of money left over, after 
tations had been paid for, bought little in the open market, 
where exorbitant prices ruled. Consequently an individual had 
no incentive to improve his position, nor was saving of any 
avail. But of all the ill-effects of the system the worst was 
the tendency to equalise remuneration on a very low scale, 
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From January 1, when the abolition of rations was com- 


pleted, wages were paid solely with money. Hence it became 
imperative to raise the value of the cutrency. Hitherto the 
pretence had been kept up that the purchasing power of the 
rouble was equivalent to that of foreign gold currencies. 
Yet the rouble had no link with gold, and as a result of the 
insufficiency of commodities, which necessitated: rationing, 
prices wete much above world prices. The value of the 
rouble had to be constituted before it could be raised ; this 
was achieved by ‘the abolition of rationing and the sub- 
stitution of a single unified price level for a multiplicity of 
price levels. ‘Thenceforth all Socialist workers, no matter to 
what grade they belonged, paid the same prices ; thus money 
reascended its throne and inequality was restored, along with 
incentive to get on and to save. But it was much less difficult 
to create a single price level than to lower it, or, in other 
words, raise the purchasing power of the rouble, which by 
this time had fallen to such depths as to be worth little more 
than the equivalent of twopence. The only way this purpose 
could be achieved was the prosaic way of increasing produc- 
tion of consumable commodities and lowering costs. 

The Soviet Government has long ceased to publish 
statistics relating to cost of production. As a matter of fact, 
they do not know what this cost is. Regularly they plan 
what they would like it to be; but this plan is usually 
exceeded, as are also fixed wholesale prices of finished goods. 
Consequently, instead of the profits anticipated being realised, 
losses, of a magnitude never before equalled in any country, 
have resulted. It was easy for the State ‘to recover these 
losses. All it had to do was to raise the prices of retail com- 
modities, the sale of which was a Government monopoly. 
Thus it was left to the citizens to foot the bill with labour and 
sacrifice. While working a full number of hours daily, they 
had to forego many of the necessaries of civilised existence, 
and to pay ‘ever-increasing prices for such commodities as 
were procutable, without at the same time receiving com- 
pensatory advances in wages. Hence they produced far more 
surplus value, and derived less personal benefit, than did. the 
workers under modern Capitalism. 

Although the State was able to make good its losses by 
the mete manipulation of book entries, it could not be 
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indifferent to the consequences. Losses signified ineffi- 
ciency ; they were the chief cause of the exorbitant prices, 
and therefore of the meagre value of the rouble ; they led to 
shortage of commodities, and this, in turn, called for ration- 
ing, the drawbacks of which have already been described. 
Yet losses could not be avoided, for the Government was 
afraid to check extravagance too drastically lest the expansion 
of heavy industry should be retarded. Now, when it is under- 
stood that if Socialism is to become a reality an abundance of 
goods must be swiftly produced, orders have been given that 
economy shall be enforced, that State enterprises shall lower 
cost of production, raise productivity of labour, forego 
subsidies, and amass as much profit as possible. It is not the 
first occasion upon which such orders have been issued ; 
experience has shown that plenitude cannot be brought about 
by decree. If, as Soviet leaders predict, an unmeasurable 
increase in the standard of living is bound to occur in the near 
future, then it can only result from some miraculous develop- 
ment in the creative powers of the worker. This miraculous 
development, we are told, has taken place ; it is what is called 
the Stakhanov Movement. 

Last October a miner in the Donbas region named Alexei 
Stakhanov mined 102 tons in a single shift of six hours, an 
output fifteen times in excess of the average achievement. 
This tecotd was soon surpassed: another miner named 
V. Puzanov produced 548 tons in one shift. The essence of 
the method, which gave such amazingly fruitful results, was 
the concentration of the miner upon the operation of his 
machine, all subsidiary tasks being performed by the 
remainder of the ‘ brigade ’ to which he belonged. At once 
the vast organisation of propaganda at the disposal of the 
State was set feverishly in motion ; the record-breakers were 
lavishly praised and high decorations and other honours were 
bestowed upon them. The movement rapidly spread from 
the mining to other industries ; record-breakers cropped up 
in all parts of the Union. The Soviet leaders, who had hitherto 
been at their wits’ end to find some means of quickening 
production, promptly greeted the Stakhanovites as the 
originators of that superabundance which only Socialism 
could give. It was said that such achievements as theirs 
would have been impossible in countries whose productive 
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forces wete fettered by Capitalism; and whose workers, for 
that reason, were deprived of the full fruits of their labour. 

Is the Stakhanov Movement a manifestation of Socialist 
superiority, and is the worker under Socialism capable of far 
higher production than the worker under Capitalism? It 
must be borne in mind that in the U.S.S.R. rations have 
now been abolished, along with the privileged categories 
entitled to receive them. Thus, although prices are still fixed, 
the value of money is largely determined by the volume of 
commodities offered for sale. Those individuals, therefore, 
who earn the most money are able to secure the best life. 
The Stakhanovites, like all other Soviet workers, are remu- 
nerated at piece rates. Consequently, no matter how good 
their intentions may be towards the State, benefit for them- 
selves is their primary incentive to produce prodigiously. 
It is related in the newspapers that many of them visited the 
Central Store in Moscow and purchased fur coats, smart 
suits, fashionable dresses and various gifts. It was impossible 
to please the Vinogradova sisters, who were reputed to have 
set up a world record in operating looms. ‘ We showed them 
crépe-de-chine dresses,’ said a shop-assistant in an interview ; 
‘but they remarked, “‘ We’ve already bought that kind.” 
Then we brought out other kinds of silk dresses, but with 
no better luck. “ We’ve got them, too, they exclaimed !” ’ 

Weekly earnings by means of the Stakhanov method 
differ widely. Calculated according to the newly fixed rate 
of exchange (25 roubles = £1), the wages of some workets 
have amounted to £20, while a few engineers have received 
as much as {100 or more. But these instances are exceptions. 
In Russia the average weekly wage is equivalent to 355., but 
food is so deat that the standard of consumption of a Russian 
skilled worker is incomparably lower than that of an English 
unskilled labourer. Sharp inequalities therefore now exist 
under the Soviet system. The Bolshevist leaders insist that, 
far from being a frustration, these sharp inequalities are a 
fulfilment of Socialism ; and they point once again to the 
declarations of Marx and Lenin that inequalities are unavoid- 
able during Socialism, the period when superabundance is 
being created, preliminary to Communism, when it will be 
possible to gratify everyone’s needs. 

Only a limited number of individuals have reached the 
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high productivity rendered possible by the Stakhanov method. 
Whether or not they will be able to intensify their labour overt 
a period sufficiently long to translate this method into practice 
is open to doubt. The most that can be hoped for is that, 
their example will inspire others to exert a little more effort. 
It is the output of factories, not of individuals, that matters ; 
and at present the output of Soviet factories is very much 
below those of the chief capitalist countries. Stalin himself 
declares that he will be gratified if general productivity is 
raised, not fifteen, but five or six times. But even a six-fold 
increase of production would not bring the standard of living 
up to that of advanced capitalist countries. Where, then, is 
the abundance of which Soviet leaders speak ? It is only in 
Moscow, Leningrad and a few other large cities. And who is 
enjoying it ?—the new proletarian plutocracy. Who else, 
indeed, could afford to do so when such exorbitant prices 
prevail ? 

While the newly rich ate spending joyously, the ‘ lower 
classes,’ with official encouragement, are making merry as 
best they can; for the Soviet rulers are artists as well as 
humanitarians, and they do not want their picture to be 
spoiled by a disharmonious background. The masses accept 
the situation because they have been persuaded that inequality 
is inseparable from Socialism, that Socialism will speedily 
lead to the superabundance inseparable from Communism, 
when the pool of products will be so immense that everyone 
will be able to select from it whatever his fancy dictates. 
But it is possible that they have been misled ; judging from 
present conditions, it would seem that inequalities are bound 
to multiply greatly and to continue indefinitely. Of limitless 
plenitude there is no sign as yet. As time goes on, will the 
Russian people forget all about Communism and submit to a 
condition in which the overwhelming majority are poverty- 
stricken and the small minority well off ?. Was it for this that 
the proletarian revolution was made? Is this Socialism ? 

Earlier in this article I. suggested that the Soviet leaders 
were either deceiving themselves or the people over whom 
they ruled. There is another possibility which should be 
considered, that they are trying to deceive the world. Having 
spread Bolshevism far and wide with a view to undermining 
foreign States, having striven to build up formidable arma- 
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ments for aggressive purposes, they are now apprehensive 
lest Japan and Germany should take retaliatory measures 
against them. Lenin held that it was necessary to zigzag, 
compromise, and, in fact, resort to any expedient in order to 
pteserve Soviet power. But at the same time he urged that 
the U.S.S.R. must be ready to have ‘recourse to armed 
intervention against the exploiting classes of other States.’ 
In 1925 Stalin endorsed this declaration. He said that Soviet 
Russia ‘ must create an armed force which will be able to 
match forward to the help of the proletariat in other countries, 
where the struggle against Capitalism is in full swing.’ 

This threatening speech was delivered seven years before 
Hitler published Mein Kampf, the book which now causes 
Soviet leaders so much concern. Stalin has not repudiated 
his statement, nor has the Soviet Union withdrawn its 
patronage and assistance from the Comintern and the parties 
and organisations associated with it. Large sums of money, 
the source of which cannot be doubted, are being expended in 
this and other countries on revoluntary agitation, and still 
larger sums on attempts to create discontent and anarchy 
throughout our Empire. Numerous publications are sub- 
sidised, the pages of which frequently contain vulgarly offen- 
sive remarks about institutions which are cherished by the 
British nation. So long as the malevolent activities described 
continue, the sincerity of the protestations of friendship by 
the U.S.S.R. must be doubted. Anxious to gain allies to 
sustain their evil power, Soviet leaders are now merely 
following Lenin’s counsel to zigzag whenever danger 
threatens. Their manceuvre on this occasion consists in an 
elaborate effort to persuade the world that there has been a 
drastic change of heart, of mood, and even of conditions, 
in the U.S.S.R. But the truth is that Soviet leaders are faced 
with the crucial test which their own creed has set them: 
the test of the standard of living by which Socialism, and indeed 
all systems, must be judged. 

If they can raise this standard, which is at present much 
below that of capitalist countries, to the highest in the world, 
then Socialism will have triumphed over all nations and 
universal revolution will come about. But if they do not 
achieve this purpose, it will be made manifest that the ‘ great 
experiment ’ has failed. For it must be remembered that the 
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Bolsheviks themselves insist that Socialism is swiftly proving 
itself, and that it is producing torrents of wealth and gigantic 
developments. The year 1937 is the one they have appointed 
for fulfilment ; after that, either poverty will be swept away 
from the Russian lands and the epoch of Communism and 
boundless prosperity will begin, or Bolshevism will be 
revealed as a fallen cause—the most destructive that history 
has known. 

It is conceivable that some reader of this article might 
desire to inquire of the author : How is it possible to reconcile 
your views with the two volumes of praise of the Soviet 
régime written by Sidney and Beatrice Webb under the title 
of Soviet Communism? ‘The answer is that I have described 
Soviet realities, whereas they have largely mistaken Soviet 
theories for accomplished facts. .No other book in existence 
affords so clear an account of the Bolshevist point of view as 
does theirs, Everything that the Bolsheviks say of themselves 
is said, everything that they omit to say of themselves is 
omitted. Authorities other than Soviet are only cited in such 
a manner as to fit in with this treatment. From beginning to 
end the work is uncritical and unscientific. No attempt is 
made to question facts and figures obtained from Soviet 
sources. Nor is a word of condemnation passed upon Soviet 
severities and atrocities. The Webbs, whom hitherto we 
have regarded as mild and harmless, betray not the least 
squeamishness at the wanton shedding of non-socialist blood ; 
indeed, they reveal themselves as complete Bolsheviks, except 
that, in spite of their laudation of the universality of the 
revolution, they prefer to live in England. Is the explanation 
of their partiality for a bourgeois country as a place of resi- 
dence to be ascribed to the ‘ recklessness of old ;age,’ or to 
the security of income derived from capitalist sources? In 
their preface, written from Passfield Corner, Liphook, Hants., 
the venerable compilers say: ‘ Why did two aged mortals, 
both nearing their ninth decade, undertake a work of such 
magnitude ? We fear our presumption must be ascribed to 
the recklessness of old age. In our retirement, with daily 
bread secured, we had nothing to lose by the venture . . ..’ 


LANCELOT LAWTON. 


1 Soviet Communism (2 vols.), by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 35/- net (Longmans 
Green & Co., Ltd.). 
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A FEW KIND WORDS ON THE PRESS 





By Hiarre BELtoc 






Wauart shall we do to get a newspaper in this country which 
shall tell the average educated Englishman facts important 
to his judgment of the world ? 

Not so very long ago we possessed a Press which 
performed this function—admittedly the first function of the 
Press—better than did the Press of any other nation. To-day 
it is just the other way ; to find out what is going on men have 
to turn to the foreign newspapers, and even the newspapers 
of countries under despotic government are continually giving 
us information which we fail to find in our own. 

Changes in England are imperceptible because they arrive 
without shock. The change in the constitution of our society 
is often greater between two fixed dates than the contemporary 
change in countries which have suffered from public violence ; 
but the change is not noticed because there are no marked 
moments in which its steps are apparent. The advantages 
of such smooth development, of an uninterrupted path 
whether that path goes up or down hill, are obvious ;_ they 
are all the advantages which accompany repose and peace. 
The disadvantage is that the change takes place without being 
appreciated. It is hardly known to have happened. There- 
fore, if it has been a change for the worse (and the change in 
our Press has been a change very much for the worse), men 
ate reluctant to admit it and correspondingly reluctant to 
reform it. 

The writer of these lines has somewhat under fifty years’ 
experience of the matter since his first introduction to London 
journalism in 1888-9. He began, like most men of liberal 
education, to take interest in public news, foreign and domestic, 
after leaving school and before proceeding to the university— 
which he did not do until after some interval of foreign 
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travel in Europe and the United States. In these forty-eight 
yeats or so there has been, as everybody knows, a very great 
change in material instruments and, what is far more impor- 
tant, a considerable change in the mood of the European 
mind. Some aspects of this change are obviously of greater 
moment than the particular one I deal with here—the loss of 
religion, for instance, is of far greater moment—but the change 
which my generation has seen in the character of the English 
newspaper has been of special importance because it has 
affected the direction of the State, particularly in foreign 
affairs. It is a change that may be called revolutionary. 

The contrast between the externals of the English news- 
paper of 1888-9 and the English newspaper of 1936 is slight ; 
the headlines are more numerous and more vulgarly emphatic, 
the columns are more often broken up by sub-headings, 
certain new terms—very few of them—strike the eye; but 
the outside of the thing remains in the more respectable papers 
very much the same. The spirit has changed altogether. 

Here most critics would interrupt me by saying that I 
am telling them nothing new. Weall note to-day a disgusting 
interference with private life which the older English news- 
paper never knew, a proportion of space given to crime and 
evety other form of sensation which a more cultivated age 
would not have tolerated, an ignorance of the past which 
would have puzzled our fathers ; but these are not the main 
characteristics of the change. The main characteristics of the 
change are negative ; it is the absence of information on vital 
things, the contrast between what men can learn from a 
private conversation and from foreign sources on the one 
hand, what they hear or do not hear from their newspapers 
at home on the other, that is the capital point in the trans- 
formation which we have suffered. - 

I once heard the whole thing expressed simply and 
thoroughly by a man who many years ago conducted a daily 
paper which was at that time perhaps of most influence with 
educated opinion in England. The paper came to an end, 
and a little while later its former editor said to me: ‘I go to 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, Rome, the Hague and Brussels, and I 
find newspapers which an educated man can read. I come 
back to London and I find none.’ 

That was putting things tersely and epigrammatically, 
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and therefore without due proportion ; but the underlying 
observation was lamentably true. Such a man coming back 
to London may hear much upon which to form a judgment ; 
he will hear it by word of mouth from acquaintances in public 
life ; he will even get it now and then from books. Hewill 
not hear it in any sufficient volume, nor, set forth with any 
sufficient instruction, in the newspapers. 

Now it is the newspapers which form the mind of the 
nation to-day. Thisisa truth often contested. It is pointed 
out with justice that the demagogic Press with the largest 
circulation and the most offensive (and therefore most 
impressive) violence of manner may advocate some cause for 
weeks, and yet fail to carry its object with the public. A 
frenzied ‘ campaign,’ as the phrase goes, may be led against 
this or that policy during some bye-election, and the voter will 
show in the majority recorded that all this shrieking and 
tub-thumping has had little effect on him. ‘That is true of 
obvious selected points, but even of these it is not true in — 
the majority of cases. Much more often than not, the public 
Press reiterating this or that falsehood or absurdity gets it 
accepted in a very short time. But anyhow, whether such 
selected, particular, affirmations are accepted or no, hardly 
affects the general statement that the tone and mass presenta- 
tion of affairs by the Press creates the public mood of England 
to-day. 

It does so positively, by making men familiar with a 
repeated statement; but with far more effect does it do so 
negatively, by keeping men uninformed upon that which the 
very small number of men who control the bulk of our 
newspapers deliberately suppress or do not know. 

It must be remarked that the first of these causes, deliberate 
suppression, is itself of two very different kinds: there is 
suppression of truth undertaken from motives of public 
policy, there is suppression of truth undertaken from base 
ptivate motives of vengeance or avarice. 

The first cause is sometimes productive of advantages to 
society. ‘There are cases in which it is essential that things 
certainly true, and even certainly important, should either not 
be mentioned, or if mentioned not emphasised. There are 
cases in which the giving of information on this or that would 
manifestly do harm to the Commonwealth; and this is 
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particularly true in time of war. It may even be argued 
that the suppression of exposure on corruption, the cloaking 
of scandals, is of advantage because it raises the prestige of the 
nation in the eyes of foreign rivals. It can be argued with 
greater force that the hushing up of such things makes it much 
easier to conduct government in a country which is still 
aristocratic in quality. Make the populace believe that 
lawyers, when they become judges, are suddenly informed 
with Divine qualities; that politicians are quite indifferent 
to money for themselves or their relatives ; that blackmail 
in public life would not be tolerated for a moment, and the 
Commonwealth will work the more smoothly. For men will 
obey those whom they respect ; they will hardly obey those 
whom they have been taught to despise. It may also be 
argued that a sort of complacency and living in a fool’s 
paradise of supposed general virtue is of advantage to the 
Commonwealth, as it is certainly productive of good temper 
and peace. The effects of the opposite, as we see them in 
foreign countries (such as America) where criticism of public 
affairs and men is permanent and lively, are repellent to the 
average Englishman. 

Yes, the practice of suppression from the motive of 
public advantage has much to be said for it. Nations have 
at all times been compelled to practise fraud. It is only, 
after all, a question of degree. Some falsehood of this kind 
there must be, though after a certain point the dose may 
become dangerous. 

So far, so good. I will quote a few examples to illustrate 
this, the least mischievous form of newspaper suppression. 
Only when we have dealt with these may we go on to the 
more dangerous kinds. 

We had within the last few months a very striking example 
of suppression for public purposes in the complete silence 
maintained upon the movements of the Home Fleet at the 
beginning of the quarrel with Italy. The motive here was 
apparent, though perhaps insufficient ; you cannot mobilise 
smoothly in the presence of panic, or even of acute discontent. 
If the general populace in England had understood what was 
going on in those critical days, if there had been widespread 
comment upon it (most of which would have been adverse), 
if there had spread a sudden fear of war (war being the 
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one thing which since 1918 the English populace is most 
instinctively and intensely determined to escape), the whole 
machinery set at work might have been thrown out of gear. 
The few thousands who are always in the know in this country 
—perhaps it would be better to write, in connexion with 
important matters, ‘ the few hundreds,’ or, in connexion with 
really critical matters, the few dozens—laughed heartily, after 
the event, at the contrast between the foreign Press and our 
own in this same matter of naval mobilisation. The United 
States was full of the news ; all continental Europe was full 
of the news ; the only people who knew nothing of what was 
going on were the English people who might have woken 
up to find themselves at war. 

Here is a very good case in which the question of degree 
may be debated. The advantage of suppressing that piece 
of news was obvious and has just been stated. There are 
equally obvious disadvantages—for instance, the memory 
people will retain of being bamboozled, and the absence of 
that check which informed public opinion can provide against 
rash policy. We must balance the advantages against the 
disadvantages and decide for ourselves which predominate. 

Another more doubtful case was the propaganda for 
vigorous action by the League of Nations against Italy ; 
or, in general, the propaganda fot what was called ‘ Collective 
Security.’ 

Here there was suppression of the essential fact that our 
Government, in particular, had prevented the functioning of 
Collective Security in the past. We had refused to use it 
against Japan, for instance, when the aggression was glaring ; 
before that, the Protocol which was designed for this very 
end, Collective Security, was rejected by the English autho- 
tities as violently as a thing could be rejected. To this 
rejection of the Protocol our Press hardly alluded when the 
opposite policy was hurriedly determined on last year. 

Of course, the effect of all these falsehoods upon foreign 
opinion was deplorable ; it put this country in the light of a 
shameless hypocrite, pretending to all manner of moral 
motives in order to cover a very plain material one, and 
pretending to general international ethics when it was really 
acting upon nothing more elevated than the defence of the 
vital trade route through the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 
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In so far as loss of moral prestige can hurt a nation, this 
suppression of truth hurt England ; but, on the other hand, 
it made for the unity of the country in a grave international 
crisis—and unity is strength. 

Similarly, there was the suppression of another simple 
and elementary truth—a truth of the first importance and 
manifest on a mere comparison of dates. ‘This was the truth 
that the idea of using the League of Nations as an ally against 
Italy was an after-thought. 

We did not have recourse to it until we had already tried 
the menace of the Fleet and had found it fail us; or at any 
rate, had thought it more prudent to drop that menace. It 
was as though a man having a dispute with another upon a 
right of way were to threaten the trespasser with his fists 
and then suddenly cease to threaten and run off for a police- 
man. Such episodes ate bad for our reputation, but there 
is a great deal to be said for not allowing opinion at home 
to know how bad. 

To go somewhat further back : when the Black and Tans 
were let loose in Ireland all Europe and all America knew 
what was happening. Plenty of details were published ; 
our plans for harrying Ireland were published and em- 
phasised and re-emphasised in France, Germany, Italy and 
America: the things done were notorious all over the world ; 
the whole episode is vividly remembered abroad, and the Black 
and Tans and their failure now form part of European history. 
With very few exceptions the English Press was and is silent 
upon the affair ; even those newspapers (such as the Manchester 
Guardian) which did do a little reporting of the matter handled 
it gingerly. 

Here, again, there is an arguable case. The situation 
was virtually a state of war; and, as in a state of war, news 
was controlled. 

We might have won: had we won a legend would have 
been started which by this time would have taken firm root— 
we should be hearing to-day that English power had reasserted 
itself against an abortive Irish rebellion ; the part played by 
the Black and Tans would have been glossed over, and, 
according to our official histories, all would have been well. 
As it is, although in the event we were badly defeated and 
the Black and Tan experiment made fools of us, and shame- 
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faced fools at that, not one man in a hundred now within the 
country has any appreciation of the effect the thing had 
outside. That weakens a nation’s instruction, but it makes 
for national satisfaction and coherence. 

The same is true of those episodes which are called 
* scandals’ in public life. It is in the nature of things that 
they should continually recur, especially in a parliamentary 
country. Elsewhere allusion to them is continual: here 
there is a fixed policy of suppression. On the exceedingly 
rare occasions when suppression becomes impossible, every 
effort is made to represent what is normal to political morals 
as highly exceptional. 

This policy, again, can be defended. In a household 
where, say, the father gets drunk a good deal too often the 
mother will be at pains to prevent the children from finding 
out too much about it ; and if they come across their parent 
blind to the world, everything will be done to make it out 
an unfortunate accident, such as hardly happens once in a 
lifetime. 

For all these forms of suppression, I say, the deliberate 
suppression of displeasing or dangerous truths upon public 
affairs, there is much to be said. It may be carried too far, 
so as to poison all our public life; but in principle some 
measure of such falsehood is indispensable. 

Of suppression due to avarice, to the desire for a private 
money advantage, there is not the same to be said. It is 
bad, and wholly bad: it does nothing but harm, and the 
habitual practice of it is poisonous to the Commonwealth. 
The same is true when the motive is not monetary, but one of 
personal spite or ambition, or even fear; but as avarice is 
the principal motive here at work we may make it typical of 
all the rest. 

It works in all sorts of ways—most obviously, of course, 
through advertisement revenue. Our Press does not depend 
for its profits upon direct purchase by the public ; it depends 
for its profits upon this source of revenue in part, but in a 
much larger part upon payment received from other com- 
mercial enterprises which advertise their wares or services in 
the newspapers. There is not one main branch of advertise- 
ment to-day the effect of which is not conspicuous in the tone 
of the Press through false emphasis and suppression. 
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To take a first example of a small, comic sort, but illumi- 
nating. Patent and proprietary medicines, as we all know, 
are more or less under supervision, by the State—or, as the 
State is often called in this country, ‘ public bodies.’ The 
authorities interfere to prevent active poisons being. sold, 
though the line is very loosely drawn in the matter of drugs. 
And most of the stuff sold is harmless enough—certainly more 
harmless than the chemical foods which have called the patent 
medicines into existence. The evil does not lie in the mere 
existence of the patent medicine; it lies in not allowing 
people to know what patent medicines are made of. In the 
old days of the New Age under Mr. Orage’s courageous 
editorship, when it was a tribune for Mr. Wells, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, the late Arnold Bennett, the late Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton, myself and others (and never mentioned in the public 
Press), there was regularly published from time to time a list 
of what patent medicines are made of. It was one of Orage’s 
most amusing tricks. He would give his restricted public— 
alas, they were not of the kind that buys patent medicines 
or is, for that matter, taken in by the daily Press—an exact 
account of what they were getting in the much advertised 
remedies offered them; and he would always put in a little 
challenge suggesting that some one of the great dailies should 
take the matter up and copy the information given. 

That, I say, is one small comic example, and any reader 
may test it for himself by writing a short letter to a newspaper 
of large circulation giving the exact composition of some one 
concoction, The fate of that letter will instruct him. 

Take a larger example—motor car advertisement. Car 
advertisement revenue is of much graver effect. It is partly 
through its value to the Press that emphasis upon the appalling 
loss of life on our roads, especially children’s lives, is accepted 
as tolerable. There is no suppression of the facts, there isino 
suppression of comment, indignant protest is printed, and 
all the rest of it. But the horror of the thing and the futile 
protests against it are quite out of proportion. 

Obviously the. cause of the mortality on our roads is not 
to be found here. You might suppress all advertisement by 
motor cat manufacturers without reducing the volume of 
accidents at first ; and it is common sense that the main cause 
of those accidents is the survival of the old-fashioned road 
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system and the almost unavoidable dangers of combining 
rapid transport and slow on the same tracks. But what the 
advertisement revenue does affect is a certain damping down 
of the volume and violence of the protest. 

Put it the other way : supposing a reduction in the number 
of accidents were automatically followed by a large increase 
in the revenues of the newspaper owners, supposing the 
presence of protests in the columns of the Press meant money 
in the pockets of those who control those columns, and 
supposing that the sums were large in proportion to the 
intensity and generality of the protest—do we not all know 
that there would have been a campaign long ago for greater 
strictness in penalties, and particularly for a rapid rearrange- 
ment of the main road system? Of course there would 
have been ! 

But if in these two simple and quite subsidiary examples 
we see the motive of advertisement revenue at work, we see 
another form of restriction in general comment upon economic 
affairs. The interesting discussion upon ‘social credit’ is 
boycotted by the Press; and the usual explanation given 
when indignation against this boycott becomes strong is 
that those who touch on social credit, only to ridicule the 
various schemes, have not enough economic knowledge to 
deal with the matter properly. 

That excuse is not valid. There are hundreds of highly 
educated men in England to-day who are discussing schemes 
of social credit, and in particular the Douglas scheme, for 
and against ; there is no particular difficulty in understanding 
the contention of those who favour or those who disfavour 
schemes of social credit when their motives are intelligent and 
have nothing to do with personal gain. There is not a 
newspaper which could not have intelligent discussion on 
this important subject. Why is it omitted ? 

Occasional discussion is allowed, but no more, and it is 
invariably accompanied by a sort of official ridicule. We all 
know that the existing organisation of public finance would 
lose by the functioning of a credit scheme ; we all know that 
there is a financial monopoly exercised by the banks and 
profitable to them, and that any attack upon it is met by their 
hostility. It is natural and inevitable that where there are 
conflicting interests the wealthier one should have a prepon- 
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derant voice. But in this case the money power is pushed 
altogether too far. Every intelligent student of the social 
credit schemes, quite as much one who has concluded against 
them as one who is favourable, is struck by the treatment 
they have received at the hands of the Press. 

The second cause of our weakness as a nation in 
the character of our Press is ignorance. It may be more 
simply dealt with. The presence of ignorance in this 
department comes from three separate sources. In the 
first place, there is the disappearance of the editor. 

It was a sound instinct which made educated men demand 
a generation ago that the editor of a newspaper should be 
really responsible for what went into it, that he should be 
known, that his position should be more or less permanent, 
that he should be a cultivated man. He was nearly always 
in those days a highly cultivated man and often a very well 
instructed man as well. The owner of the newspaper 
might be anybody. He did not direct the policy. 

The change came when the owner took charge. As 
sensationalism and demagogy and all the cheaper appeals 
would increase his profits, he would be more successful in 
proportion as he was less cultivated. When men of this kind 
began to accumulate the enormous fortunes which have come 
to dominate the Press monopoly in the last thirty years, 
when the editor became less and less responsible and more 
and more of a servant, when the advettising manager played 
more and more the principal part among the higher subordi- 
nates of the controlling capital, the level of culture and 
instruction in the Press correspondingly fell. 

Side by side with this loss of instruction on the part of 
those who present the news went the loss of demand for 
instruction on the part of those who receive the news. The 
proportion of cultured men to the whole community has 
fallen rapidly during the last lifetime, and this is a matter of 
grave moment to a nation still essentially aristocratic—that is, 
still essentially dependent upon class government. 

The statement will be challenged, because the words 
‘ educated ’ and ‘ cultured’ are vague. Let us take two tests 
of the instruction: (1) knowledge of the main facts of past 
history ; (2) general acquaintance with the map. There can 
be no doubt that the proportion of people who are of average 
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instruction in either of these departments is much less than 
it was, and is growing less with every decade. 

Efforts have been made by individuals to give its due 
importance in our Press, for instance, to Gdynia: they have 
certainly failed. Efforts have been made to make some 
sufficient though small proportion of the public understand 
the importance of Pantelleria strategically, of the Bab-el- 
Mandeb and the island of Dumeira ; they have been without 
effect. Pantelleria now blocks the trade route through the 
Mediterranean ; Dumeira threatens the straits of Perim and 
the route through the Red Sea. How many have heard of 
them in England ? 

How many people will you find to-day who know any- 
thing of the religious divisions of Europe, who understand 
the contrasting cultures. of the Catholic and Orthodox 
districts of Yugoslavia ? How often do you hear the word 
‘Prussia’ used in connexion with Germany? Even in so 
simple a matter, and one so easily ascertainable, one on which 
there is so widespread information and definite experience 
as the modern rise of aircraft and its effect on strategy, the 
Press fails us. In this, as in almost every other important 
international matter, every new event takes us by surprise. 

There is also a group of /acune—gaps in our information 
—on which it is difficult to say how much they are due to 
deliberate suppression, and how much to ignorance. 

A first-rate example of these is the silence of our Press 
upon contemporary expression abroad. For instance, during 
the whole of the quarrel with Italy, the violent antagonism 
to this country of great sections of the American Press was 
completely ignored. It may sound extravagant to suggest 
that there was any element of ignorance in this: the suppres- 
sion, I shall be told, was deliberate and could not have been 
otherwise ; there is continual intercourse between very rich 
English-speaking men on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
nowhere is that intercourse closer than in the very small 
world of newspaper owners. Yet I do believe that ignor- 
ance played here quite as large a part as deliberate false- 
hood. We must remember that one of the characteristics 
of ignorance is the function of ‘the ignorant imagination.’ 
The man who thinks a thing is so when it is not so will 
overlook the most obvious evidence and miss a mass of things 
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directly before his eyes. The man who is so ignorant of the 
modern world as to think that the Americans are our cousins— 
almost our brothers—is quite capable of thinking hostility to 
this country a negligible exception in America, although the 
evidence to the contrary is right before him and overwhelming. 

The American example is of course only one of a particular 
kind ; it is striking because one might imagine that, of all 
foreign countries, the United States, having a common 
language with out own, would be the best known and the 
most quoted, But the same is true of the Dominions—both 
of those which have a common language and those which 
speak a different idiom. We have no real information on 
South African opinion ; none whatever on French-Canadian ; 
little worth reading on Irish-Canadian; and nothing fully 
informative upon the mass of Canadian opinion outside these 
sections. There is not an Englishman who goes to Canada 
for the first time but is startled at the contrast between what 
he thought to find and what he does find. 

As for our Press information upon. the events of 
Europe, it seems past praying for. A man may form a 
reasonably good judgment by talking to the right people, 
comparing their experiences and opinions ; and he can form 
that judgment the better if he travels intelligently. He can 
often form a judgment of a sort which may be approximately 
tight if he regularly consults the various organs of foreign 
opinion, especially the extreme organs. But from most of 
our daily Press he will get no basis for a conclusion worth 
having. 

Even as I write there is appearing a lamentable example of 
this sort of thing. One of the major events in modern 
history is the Spanish civil war. Now no one can com- 
plain that our Press has left it out. What anyone may 
complain about with justice and insistence is that in all the 
mass of printed matter that has appeared upon that subject 
no sufficient proportion has come from those who know 
Spain. 

This is the more remarkable as opinion in this country has 
been strongly moved, and there has been, for once, a certain 
diversity in our opinion. .One whole section of the Press 
has been violently in favour of the revolutionaries ; another 
lesser number of papers have been mildly onpatrS to the 
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revolutionaries; one group of papers with a very large 
circulation has been quite definitely ‘ anti-Red.’ One would 
have thought that amid violently conflicting interests a large 
body of truth, and of important truth, was bound to appear. 
One would have thought that a fairly well-educated reader, 
reading both sides, could arrive at some conclusion by 
balancing one set of statements against the other. On the 
contrary, he can only have been completely bewildered. I 
have read most of what has appeared, and I have seen no 
full grasp of the contrast between town and country; no 
one seems to know the varying tenures, especially the difference 
there is between the North and the South ; no one, therefore, 
has been informed as to the reasons which make the peasant 
revolutionary in one place and strongly conservative in 
another. No picture has been drawn of the violent and age- 
long hatred between Aragon and the Catalans. I will bargain 
that not one educated reader of our Press out of a hundred 
has understood from what he was told that Catalans coming 
into Aragon to massacre and burn are about as welcome as 
would be Irishmen coming thus into the Lothians. 

Why and how the Basques are divided, the effects of their 
position astride the frontier, the sharp limits of race and 
language in that region, which make all the difference to the 
situation, are left undescribed. The essential fact that the 
Western Nationalist forces are tied to the few main roads, 
with all the consequences of that situation, has nowhere been 
emphasised ; even such elementary points as ranges, and an 
estimate of the efficiency of fire on either side in various 
fields; the situation and equipment of the main arsenals— 
any number of essential pieces of information of that sort-— 
ate lacking, and there has not been one even passable map 
published up to the present moment to explain any one of the 
seties of movements. Yet one would have thought it the 
business of a journalist to acquaint himself with things of 
that kind. There is no reason why the operations round Irun 
and St. Sebastian should not have been fully illustrated ; there 
are excellent large-scale detail maps of that corner, and for 
the Peninsula as a whole there is the admirably accurate and 
detailed German map in four sheets on which I am myself 
following the operations as best I may. 

One might go on multiplying instances indefinitely. 
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Is there a remedy ? As with all grave social disease, the 
only radical remedy would be a change in the character of 
society. But a superficial remedy might be discovered in 
this particular case by the foundation of even one well- 
conducted weekly review. We cannot at this end of the 
long development of the evil hope for a properly instructed 
daily paper. The Englishman will have his daily paper of 
gteat size, well printed upon good paper, and he will pay for 
it 1d. or 2d. at the most, That is, he will insist upon having 
for 1d. or 2d. something which may cost anything from 4d. 
to 6d. to produce. The gap can only be filled by advertise- 
ment subsidy, and the provision of true information will not 
nourish the necessary circulation. A paper well instructed 
on foreign affairs would find few readers. No: a daily 
paper now attempting the task fulfilled by the Press of a 
generation ago would lose thousands a day. It would cease 
soon after it was launched or reformed. 

Even a weekly review properly informed and appealing 
to informed men would certainly lose heavily ; it would need 
a special subsidy, demand a subsidy of many hundreds— 
perhaps some thousands—every year. 

The chances of reform therefore are slight and the pros- 
pects of it discouraging. Disaster—and a certain measure 
of malinformation must land us in disaster—will teach us the 
nature of the evil too late: it will not produce a remedy. 
That remedy, I say, can only be sought for in the foundation 
of a weekly review which shall be, in information, intelligence, 
historical knowledge and the rest of it, ona level with the best 
Continental work. The experiment would be costly, it 
could only be maintained at a regular recurrent sacrifice; but 
if that sacrifice were undergone some beginning might be 
made in the remedying of what has become a peril. 


H. Betroc. 
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ANATOLIAN SPRING 
By W. E. D. ALLEN 


THE old man opposite to me has a charming smile. Tired 
and poor in his shabby fawn-coloured raincoat, yet that 
smile seems to declare that he has weathered seventy years of 
Bosporan history with dignity and some degree of entertain- 
ment. The two women in their ill-cut weeds look as dreary 
as only unveiled Muslim women can, listless and devitalised. 
How unattractive the Stambul women are! How is it that 
women lose their looks when a city loses pride and place ? 
As the ticket-collector pursues his round, a plump and 
debonair young man is paying decorous court across the 
leather seat to a rather over-blown blonde. Love among the 
troglodytes! Is the meeting casual, or do they travel every 
evening illicitly on the ferryboat from Galata to Asia, drifting 
on the Bosporus currents towards some Zolaesque dénouement 
in a dingy Kadikéy villa? An atmosphere of string-bags and 
papier-maché attaché-cases and straw ‘ boaters’ and evening 
papers! Behind us another evening is enfolding the domes 
and minarets of the city laden with history, and the grey 
light induces a ghostliness which imposes the all-surviving 
magic of Stambul. 

Ankara offers a striking contrast to the Franco-Levantine 
world of the Marmara towns. In the pellucid air of the 
upland capital there is movement and building, hurry and 
a sense of achievement. It was eight years since I had seen 
a city which had given me the impression of a jerry-built 
Middle Western mining camp encircling a medieval Muslim 
town. The change is astonishing. Smart shops and blocks 
of flats already indicate the outline of a planned metropolis 
which has room to expand over the wide plain and the sur- 
rounding hills. The new Government offices have been 
built with taste, particularly in respect of the interior decora- 
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tion, where the characteristic Anatolian chestnut brown—a 
Hittite colour—predominates. Turkish architects, with col- 
laboration from Hungarians and Germans, deserve full credit 
for the work and give promise of a real vitality in modern 
Turkish applied arts. 

If in Stambul (as in some other parts of the Near East) 
there is a cloying decadence of bourgeois forms altogether 
lacking in virility, in Ankara there is something of the naive 
exuberance of the Russians. The Turks are, in fact, developing 
an autochthonous brand of State Socialism. But this least 
doctrinaire of peoples is careful to avoid Russian ideals and 
conceptions. The national-social revolution of the last 
thirty years in Turkey has pursued its own peculiar way in 
conformity with the special native genius of the Turk. The 
C.U.P., nourished in the tradition of Western revolutionary 
liberalism, brought both the country and the liberal-demo- 
cratic cult in Turkey to disaster in 1918. Revolution was in 
the air in Turkey, but conditions were very dissimilar to those 
in Russia. There existed no industrial proletariat to carry 
to power Communist successors of the discredited leaders of 
the C.U.P. In Russia the army passed through a period of 
impotence. In Turkey it saved the country in the military 
sense, and it probably saved the country as a continuing 
national entity. In Russia the bourgeoisie was regarded as a 
social enemy. In Turkey the bourgeoisie—largely Greek 
and Armenian—was a racial enemy. ‘Turkey therefore 
emerged from the War of Independence with the bourgeoisie 
stricken and in large part exterminated, without the people 
being conscious that a social conflict had ever taken place. 
The officers and men of the victorious army temained—and 
a community emerged of peasants and professional adminis- 
ttators. Big capital in Turkey—almost solely foreign— 
could play no ré/e after the failure of the Sévres policy. Such 
temnant of the pre-war bourgeoisie as was Turkish in blood 
was unable to express itself politically and finally succumbed 
in the collapse of the attempted Liberal revival and the execu- 
tions of 1928. 

The Turkish dictatorship—personal in its origin and 
ptestige—has come to represent a system whereby the 
Anatolian peasantry through the army expresses its will to 
control, and it stands in sharp contrast to other dictatorships— 
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particularly the Russian, under which the army is by no means 
predominant, and under which the peasantry were until last 
year actually an officially depressed class in the terms of the 
Constitution. ‘The peasant,’ declared President K4émél 
Atatiirk in a recent speech, ‘ is lord of Turkey.’ The finest 
building in Ankara, the magnificent Agronomic Institute, 
where young peasants from all parts of Turkey receive a 
university course in agricultural science, is the concrete 
symbol of that fact. To the historical mind the peasant 
figures which surround the Ghazi statue in Ankara give a 
significant continuity to the primitive conception of the old 
Hittite peasant-god of Ivriz. Gone is the decorous religion 
of Islam, which held men bound in arabesques to the quietist 
philosophies of the East. Despised and rejected is the slick 
materialism of the Mediterranean which might have degraded 
the Turks into the hewers of wood and drawers of water of a 
new Byzantine-Levantine commercialism. Shaggy, lean and 
ragged, the authentic Anatolian—dumb conscript of a cen- 
tury’s wars—at last emerges as the master of a land which is 
new because all has been laid in ruins. 

An impression of ruin dominates the mind of the traveller 
in the wide spaces of Asia Minor. All the old cultures have 
left their artefacts crumbling over the dry uplands. Hittite 
fortresses and Hellenic cities, Roman aqueducts and Byzantine 
walls, Armenian castles and Seljuk mosques, and everywhere 
the débris of the East Christian population which met its 
cataclysm only twenty years ago. War scarred the eastern 
vilayets incredibly. For the ruthlessness of the Turkish 
armies against the insurgent Armenian population scarcely 
outpassed the depredations of the Cossacks and the Armenian 
legionaries against the Mussulman elements, Eight years 
ago I found many parts of the eastern vilayets more than half 
depopulated. The Kurds have been decimated and dispersed. 
Only in the Dersim highlands do they remain concentrated 
in any considerable numbers. Of communities like the 
Assyrians, the survivors have migrated. Even in central 
Anatolia places like Talas, near Kayseri, are almost unin- 
habited. Along the hillside hundreds of deserted and half- 
ruined houses stare out over the plain—their empty windows 
like rows of miserable eyes. 

All over eastern Asia Minor life begins again. And here 
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can be perceived an atmosphere of newness, of vigour, in 
the life of modern Turkey. A new nation has discovered 
itself, and is pushing into a new country. The Anatolian, in 
taking possession of himself, is taking possession of infinitely. 
old lands which have become, through the catastrophe of 
war and revolution, new virgin territory. Railways. are 
being pushed through the devastated highlands of Armenia 
and the Taurus. The Turks have their Five-Year Plan, 
destined to convert the territorial unit of Anatolia into yet 
another self-contained and self-sufficing autarchic State, 
The central plateau is once more beginning to become a 
gtanary as the encroaching railway makes the national market 
accessible to the peasant. In 1925 the Turks imported 
£T19,000,000 worth of wheat and flour. Already by 1934 
they had become exporters to some small extent. It is an 
undoubted fact that the increasing prosperity is reaching the 
homes of the peasants. Outside the age-old cities of Sivas 
and Kayseri, Eregli, Karaman and Konya, imposing modern 
factories financed by the State-controlled banking organisa- 
tions (Merkez, Sumer, Is) are coming into operation to 
convert the wool, mohair, cotton, silk and sugar-beet of the 
primary producers into articles of consumption for the home 
market, At the same time the farming community, par- 
ticularly those engaged in the production of tobacco, cotton, 
fruits and nuts, benefit from the exchange agreements under 
which the bulk of Turkish foreign trade is now conducted. 
The standard of living has been notably raised during the 
last ten yeats. A village seen from without looks much 
poorer than it actually is. In a village of the relatively poor 
Kayseri plain I was entertained to lunch by a headman who 
had the telephone and radio installed, and who was supplied 
free with the latest agronomic publications from Ankara 
In the Adana plain.a species of ‘ estancia-capitalism ’ is 
developing, and many Turkish cotton farmers are on the way 
to becoming wealthy men. A small orange farmer outside 
Mersin—who interrupted our conversation to make his 
evening prayer—told me that he had sold his crop for just 
under £1000 sterling. Next year he hoped to put more ground 
under cultivation. ‘In the old days,’ he said, ‘ the Turk was 
a beggar asking the foreigner for alms, and all the time he 
was walking bare-foot upon gold,’ 
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The cities of Asia Minor have a fascination of their own 
which does not grow less with the progress of industrialisa- 
tion, nor even with the degradation and virtual disappearance 
of the bazaars. Brusa ‘the Green’ is deservedly famous,. set 
on the forested flanks of Mount Olympus, sloping down to 
a wide plain of woods and gardens which in springtime are 
a paradise of flowers. Brusa can have changed little since it 
was the capital of the early Osmanli sultans, and the best of 
its hundred and three ancient mosques are, in the opinion of 
many, superior in beauty and charm to the more celebrated 
piles of Stambul. In Stambul the Osmanli reconditioned 
Byzantine models or copied them; in Brusa they. built a 
Turkish city of the West which surpassed the finest of Sel- 
jukid creations, and gave promise of a depth of spirituality 
in the Turkish mind—later to be aborted by the sophisticated 
and complex influences which flooded in upon the Ottomans 
when they became the masters of Byzantium. 

“See all the world, but see Brusa,’ is an old Turkish 
saying. No Turkish city approaches it in the beauty of its 
setting nor in the magnificence and variety of its antiquities. 
It is a precious relic of the past which can rank with Venice 
and Palermo. But there are other Turkish cities which are 
of surpassing interest to the historian and the archeologist, 
and which can attract the simple connoisseur of byways. 
There is Konya, with its fine monuments of Islamic architec- 
ture, its gallant Seljuk tradition, and its stories of the mystic, 
Jelal-ul-din er-Rumi. Trebizond is remote, alike in situation 
and history—flanked by Byzantine walls, and studded with 
ancient churches and towers and warehouses of the Genoese. 
The traveller who visits Trebizond should read Ruy 
Gonzalez de Clavijo’s account of the court of the Grand 
Comneni, that handsome, ill-starred race of emperors who 
seem now as legendary as Prester John. Then there is Sivas, 
with some of the best Seljuk monuments, and memories of 
Senekherim, King of Armenia, and the Danishmand emirs and 
Tamerlane; and Kayseri (Ceesarea), with its flat roofs all 
gteen with turf—lying in the brown plain under the snow- 
capped bulk of Mount Argeus. 

Kayseri is one of the triangle of ancient cities which once 
dominated ‘the passes over Taurus. As Mazaca, it, was the 
residence of the Cappadocian kings, and its name is tradi- 
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tionally derived from Mosokh, the eponymous. patriarch- 
hero of the Cappadocians. The name-form cettainly still 
survives in Samtzkhe (‘ Meskhian land’), the Georgian 
province which covers the country of the upper valley of 
the Kura. The old Mushki of Cappadocia were displaced in 
a north-east direction during the period of invasions. which 
preceded the foundation of the Armenian kingdom, But in 
the twelfth century B.c. they had established a powerful State 
in Cappadocia. The late Dr. Hogarth associated the Mushki 
with the Phrygians and suspected an Aryan admixture. 
The Mushki are undoubtedly identical with the Biblical 
Meshech, 

The second city of the triangle, Tyana (generally placed 
at the modern village of Bor), commanded the famous route 
over the Taurus by the Vale of Bozanti and the Cilician Gates. 
Here again is a pure Georgian name-form which is found in 
that of the ancient district of Tianeti (literally in Latin form 
Tiana), north-east of Tiflis. The third city was Comana 
Cappadocie, commanding the difficult route over the 
Anti-Taurus by Géksun to Marag (followed by Godftey of 
Bouillon and Bohemond of Tarentum on the First Crusade). 
Comana Cappadociz, according to Strabo, was a centre of the 
cult of the goddess Ma, served by no less than 6000 priests 
and votaries. Sir Charles Wilson, who describes ‘a mass of 
ruins ’ (mostly of the Classical period) and numerous tumuli, 
considers it to have been ‘ the strongest centre of pre-Aryan 
influence in Asia Minor.’ Certainly excavations at Mazaca, 
Tyana and Comana should throw much light on the phases 
of Hittite and Mushki culture in Cappadocia and the Taurus. 

Cilicia is a world of its own, a lush plain of rich grasses, 
flowering shrubs and abundant orchards—in contrast to the 
bleak tableland of Anatolia and the misty alps of Taurus. 
The climate, which has a bad reputation, is agreeable in 
spring, although intolerable in summer. At the beginning 
of May mosquitoes had scarcely appeared, and in Mersin 
the balmy air was sometimes cooled by strong breezes from 
the sea. An atmosphere of prosperity pervades the Adana 
plain, where fruit and cotton farmers are making good 
money. Rents are high in Adana and Mersin, and both towns 
are expanding. Mersin is a rather unattractive Levantine 


port, but Adana has a graceful charm, with its nas 3 houses 
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with their overhanging balconies and its wealth of gardens 
and trees. Archeologically the country remains almost 
unexplored. An American expedition working at Tarsus 
appears to be on the verge of important discoveries of remains 
dating back to the pre-Hellenic period. Misis, Anazarba and 
Sis, in the wide eastern plain, are all important sites, parti- 
cularly for the Byzantine and Armenian periods, and casual 
finds indicate the promise of a rich reward to the excavator. 
The beautiful coast westward from Mersin to Selefke (once 
Seleucia, now renamed Icel)—a wilderness of wild olive trees 
running down to deserted beaches where only the nomad 
Yuruks camp—is littered with the ruins of once important 
towns : Soli-Pompeiopolis, Elausa-Sebaste, Corycus. 

Selefke, dominated by the ruins of a great Byzantine castle, 
is situated on the estuary of the Calicadnus (Gék Su), in 
whose waters Frederick Barbarossa met his death, after having 
crossed Mount Taurus by the difficult pass through Mut 
from Karaman. In the mountains a few miles to the north- 
east of Selefke are the magnificent ruins of Olba, capital of 
the priestly Teucrids, Selefke undoubtedly offers a rich 
prospect to the excavator. In a peasant’s house there I 
was shown a mosaic floor of the late Roman period, only 
recently and casually uncovered, which extended under the 
whole of the house and over the yard at the back. 

The hinterland of Cilicia is one of the most beautiful and 
unspoiled parts of Western Asia—very sparsely inhabited, 
and traversed by no roads except the highway from Tarsus 
to the Cilician Gates. Through Gézne we followed horse- 
paths to Namrun—the ancient Lampron of the Crusaders, 
famous in the history of the kingdom of Little Armenia— 
passing through the wild forest-clad ‘Devil’s Gorge’ 
(Jehennem Deresi), and from Namrun rode in a day and a 
half to the ridge over to the west of the Cilician Gates, and 
camped on the mound of Ibrahim Pasha’s battery, constructed 
to command the Gates during the Turko-Egyptian campaigns 
of a hundred years ago. The forests round Namrun are 
suffering severely from the depredations of shepherds and 

. charcoal-burners, and deforestation pursues its ruthless way 
over the flanks of Taurus, It is to be hoped that the present 
Government, which in so many ways is showing itself an 
enlightened administration, will take steps to check the evil. 
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Not the least significant of developments in Turkey is 
the vivid interest which is being taken in historical studies. 
Scholars like Yusuf Akyurt, the Director of the Museum at 
Konya, who has compiled no less than nine manuscript 
volumes on the Seljuk and early Ottoman monuments in 
Konya and Karaman, and Mehmed Fuad Képriili, formerly 
Dean of the Faculty of Letters of the University of Stambul, 
are concentrating their attention on the medieval culture of 
the Western Turks. The veteran Mehmed Képriili has 
effectively challenged the views of the orthodox schools, 
most recently adumbrated by Jorga and Diehl, on the origins 
of the Ottoman Empire and the importance of Greek influence 
in relation to Turkish institutions, and his theories on the 
extent of Turkish immigration into Anatolia between the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries merit serious consideration. 
A committee of the new Turkish Faculty of History in Ankara, 
under the presidency of Professor Muzaffer Goéker, is at 
present undertaking a new history of Turkey on the collabo- 
rative basis now so fashionable among historians. 

The interest which Turkish circles are taking in Hittite 
culture is equally gratifying, particularly in view of the 
importance and desirability of further excavations in Anatolia. 
But it is to be hoped that this subject will not be approached 
from an altogether nationalistic standpoint. The importance 
of the Turanic element in the prehistoric world is now 
recognised, and it is unnecessary for the exponents of the 
Turkish idea to attach labels too hurriedly to the cultures of 
the past. If the Anatolian is the heir of all the civilisations 
of the peninsula, it must be remembered that many stocks 
have gone to the making of the bones of the modern Ana- 
tolian peasant. It may be now that he is more authentically 
Turkish than his Galatian or Cappadocian ancestors were 
Greek under the Byzantine Empire. Languages and religions 
change, but the peasant always remains, and Turkish scholars 
will do well to maintain a purely scientific attitude of mind 
until further research reveals the always relative truth. The 
Hittites may not have been Turks, but they were certainly 
Anatolians, and the modern Anatolians are content to be 


Turks. 
W. E. D. ALLEN. 
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FourtTH CENTENARY OF THE GREAT ARMED PROTEST OF THE 
NortH OF ENGLAND, OcToBER 1536, AGAINST HENRY 
VIIIL.’s SupPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES 


By Joun G. RowE 


THE incessant conflict which went on all through the Middle 
Ages between the Papacy and the European princes, and which 
culminated in what is known as the Reformation, reached its 
height at the beginning of the sixteenth century. But, as Mr. 
H. G. Wells points out,’ ‘We have to distinguish clearly 
between two entirely different systems of opposition to the 
Catholic Church. They intermingled very confusingly. The 


church was losing its hold upon the consciences of princes 
and rich and able people; it was also losing the faith and 
confidence of common people. . . . Princes began to think 
seriously of breaking away from the Roman communion and 
setting up fragments of achurch. And they would never have 
done so if they had not perceived that the hold of the church 
upon the masses of mankind had relaxed.’ Mr. Wells very 
accurately goes on to say that ‘ the revolt of the princes was 
essentially an irreligious one, but the revolt of the people 
against the church on the other hand was essentially a religious 
one.’ The people ‘ objected not to the church’s power, but 
to its weaknesses. They wanted a deeply righteous and fear- 
less church to help them and organize them against the 
wickedness of powerful men.’ 

Princes all over Europe were alternately the allies or 
bitter opponents of the Pope, as served their purpose, and at 
the same time the people everywhere were either opposing 
or supporting Martin Luther, and splitting straws between his 
teaching and those of Calvin, Zwingli, Melancthon and other 
reformers, and the old dogmas of Rome. In 1529 Charles V., 


1 Outline of History, vol. i., p. 503, section 5. 
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the German Emperor, summoned a Diet at Spire to take into 
consideration the state of religion. That Diet issued a decree 
confirming a previous edict at Worms against Luther and 
prohibiting the abolition of the Catholic service of the Mass. 
Those princes and imperial cities who protested against this 
decree were called Protestants, and the appellation subse- 
quently became common to all the Christian sects who have 
since separated from the Church of Rome. 

In 1530 the Protestants put forward their opinion in what 
is known as the Confession of Augsburg, and in 1532 Charles V. 
granted them liberty of conscience. But within a year there 
was great disorder occasioned in Germany by a new fanatical 
sect called Anabaptists. They formed a sensual republic at 
Munster, but were suppressed with bloodshed in 1535. This 
distracted state of things on the Continent was increased by 
Francis I. of France persecuting the Protestants there, and at 
the same time warting on Charles V. for the possession of 
Italy. And some little time earlier—namely, in 1527—the city 
of Rome had been taken and plundered in most horrible 
circumstances by the Emperor’s troops under Bourbon, the 
Pope being made prisoner, 

It was during this turmoil on the Continent that Henry VIII. 
of England broke away from Rome because the Pope would 
not grant him a divorce from his first queen, Katherine of 
Aragon, ot recognise the validity of his marriage with her 
maid of honour, Anne Boleyn. Thus the Reformation in 
England started with the revolt of its prince against the Papal 
authority : the people had nothing to do with it, and were at 
the time, as a matter of fact, very much, if not wholly, on the 
side of the Pope. The weakness and truckling of the hierarchy 
played into the King’s hands. Bishop Fisher of Rochester 
was the one and only prelate who had the courage to refuse 
to take the Oath of Supremacy, passed by a most subservient 
and lickshoe:Parliament, declaring Henry to be the supreme 
head of the English Church én earth and making it high treason 
to deny him that title. Fisher, Sir Thomas More, and some 
others, including the Carthusian or Charterhouse monks, 
suffered under this Act in the following year, 1535, and their 
fate apparently crushed all further opposition. 

But Henry knew well enough that the monks and friars in 
particular were most inimical to his claim and had merely 
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bowed their heads to what they considered a passing storm. 
The Right Honourable Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
(1381-1648), in his Life and Reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
aptly expresses the matter thus : 


Our King being thus many ways exasperated against the Pope, 
neglected no means of extirpating his chief Agents and Favoreurs, and, 
with them, all his Authority in this Country. ... Our King... 
proceeded more confidently in his Intentions of suppressing, together 
with the Pope’s Authority, all those who chiefly supported it. And 
because he thought Monasteries did furnish more able Men to contest 
with him in this point, then (sic) any part else, he advised how to proceed 
with them. 

Henry determined to suppress all the monasteries and 
thus eliminate the power of the monks to oppose him. It is 
pretty evident that the pecuniary benefits which would accrue 
to him by the seizure of their lands, gold, silver, and jewels 
was only a secondary consideration with him. Avaricious as 
he was, hate and spite are believed to have been the chief 
inducements of his action. But either he or his counsellors 
were wise in their generation, realised that it was necessary 
to find a very good excuse for interfering with these religious 
establishments as well as to proceed with caution. ‘ The 
abbeys,’ says Froude in his Reign of Henry the Eighth, ‘as the 
State regarded them, existed for the benefit of the poor’; but 
various ugly charges had for more than a century been 
brought against them—charges ‘ which had led Wickliffe to 
denounce their existence as intolerable, the House of Com- 
mons to petition Henry IV. for the secularisation of their 
property, and Henry V. to appease the outcry by the suppres- 
sion of more than a hundred as an effectual warning to the 
rest.’ Moreover, in 1489, at the instigation of Cardinal 
Morton, then Archbishop of Canterbury, Pope Innocent VIII. 
‘issued a commission for a general investigation throughout 
England into the behaviour of the regular clergy. The Pope 
conferred on the Cardinal a special power of visitation and 
directed him to admonish, to correct, to punish, as might 
seem to him to be desirable.’ 2 Archbishop Warham, Morton’s 
successor, performed a second visitation in 1511 (see his 
Register), and Cardinal Wolsey in 1523 made a third one. 

Henry VIII. therefore did not lack precedents for insti- 


2 Morton’s Register; MS., Lambeth Library. 
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tuting a fresh visitation in his new, if self-arrogated, capacity 
as supreme head of the English Church ; and accordingly in 


1535 Thomas Cromwell, his new Secretary of State and his 


vicegerent, or vicat-general, ‘in all his ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion within the realm,’ issued a commission for a general 
visitation of all the religious houses. The visitors employed 
by Cromwell were three doctors of the law—Richard Layton 
(or Leyton), Thomas Leigh (or Legh), and William Petre— 
as well as Dr. John London or Loudon, who was Dean of 
Wallingford, and Dr. Ap Rice, with certain subordinates. 
Froude says that Layton and Leigh, the two principal com- 
missioners, ‘ were young, impetuous. men, likely to execute 
their work thoroughly than delicately, but, to judge by the 
surviving evidence, they were as upright and plain-dealing as 
they were assuredly able and efficient.’ On the other hand, 
Roman Catholics assert that Layton was ‘a most immoral 
scoundrel,’ and certainly a letter of his is extant offering 
Cromwell {100 for the chancellorship of the Diocese of 
Salisbury. Cromwell himself, too, bore no very enviable 
character and was a willing tool of the King, as well as no 
friend of the monks. It is also rather reasonably asserted that 
no great credence can be put in the reports of men who knew 
well that they were not expected to report at all favourably 
upon the monasteries, but quite the reverse. 

A very ancient, yet pretty copious and exhaustive History 
of England, published in 1801, and written by George William 
Spencer, Esq., and Edward Barnard, A.M., Esq., very neatly 
sums up the general consensus of opinion to-day, in these 
words : 

These deputies were no friends to monastic institutions and did not 
fail to exaggerate the particulars in their reports. . . . The reports of 
these visitors, according to some historians, are of so enormous a nature, 
that they cannot be related without offending decency and shocking 
moderation, which, added to the motive of the visitation, and the prejudice of 
the deputies, we think sufficient to justify an omission of the particulars. 
Anyhow, Henry VIII. had got the plausible pretext he wanted, 
and on February 4, 1536, the report was laid upon the table 
of the House of Commons, which was called upon to pass a 
Bill forthwith for the dissolution of only the lesser monas- 
teries, or those with incomes under £200 a year. Why were 
not simply the monasteries against which the charges were 
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brought. dissolved? Why were the guiltless made to suffer 
with the guilty? It was given as the excuse for not dealing 
with the greater monasteries that in the main these were con- 
ducted in a more orderly way. The Parliament had been 
elected on the packed jury system: all but royal nominees 
had found their elections cancelled ;* and yet the Bill did not 
pass the Commons until Henry sent them word that it must 
do so ‘ or he would have some of their heads.’ The Upper 
House passed the measure promptly enough, and 376 monas- 
teries were dissolved, all their revenue, amounting to £32,000 
yearly, becoming the property of the King, together with all 
their goods, chattels, and plate, which at low rates were 
valued at £100,000. 

Froude tells us that the dissolution of the religious houses 
began in the midst of an ominous and sullen silence. It was 
attended in many instances by scenes bound to exasperate all 
who looked upon the monks and nuns with respect, and con- 
sidered that they were cruelly used. ‘It was said that the 
visitors’ servants had made apparel, doublets, yea, even 
saddlecloths, of the church’s vestments.’* Froude says: 
‘ They [the visitors’ servants] had ridden along the highways, 
decked in the spoils of the desecrated chapels, with copes for 
doublets, tunics for saddle-cloths, and the silver relic-cases 
hammered into sheaths for their daggers.’ They ordered 
common markets to be held on Sundays.4 

Formidable insurrections broke out in the autumn, both 
in the north and south. ‘For the people did rise in many 
places,’ says Lord Herbert of Cherbury, ‘though as they 
agreed not alike in the causes of their discontentments, they 
neither took arms at once, nor altogether for the same pre- 
texts.’ The first great rising was in Lincolnshire. On the 
evening of Sunday, October 1, a crowd gathered on the town 
green at Louth. They had the great silver cross belonging 
to the parish, and a voice cried, ‘ Masters, let us follow the 
cross, God knows whether ever we shall follow it hereafter.’ 
An armed guard was set upon the church plate all night, and 
next day the book of the royal commission was taken by 
force from the registrar and burnt by the mob. The registrar 
himself was only saved from being killed, by some of the 


: Goerineiee of John Dakyn, Roi/s House MS., first series, 402, 
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better class hurrying him from the spot. Cromwell’s servants 
were seized, and first set in the stocks and then lodged in the 
town gaol. Under the leadership of one Nicholas Melton, 
who, being a shoemaker, was called ‘ Captain Cobbler,’ a mob 
of horse and foot, ‘ harnessed and unharnessed,’ marched on 
Castre to seize other commissioners there. They found the 
commissioners fled, but a thousand horse were waiting to join 
them, and the number was every moment increasing. Whole 
parishes came in, headed by their clergy. A rendezvous was 
fixed at Rotherwell, and there several of the gentry came in, 
bringing their armed retainers and stores from their houses. 
Among these were Sir Edward Madyson, Sir Thomas Tyrwhit, 
and Sir William Ascue. 

On the following day a great muster took place outside 
Horncastle, when ‘ the gentlemen of the county came in, in 
large numbers, with Mr. Dymmock, the sheriff at their head.’ 
Dr. Mackrell, the abbot of Barlings, came with his canons, 
and brought a wagon-load of victuals. Oxen and sheep were 
collected, and a banner raised, bearing a plough, a chalice and 
a host, a horn, and the Five Wounds of Christ. One of the 
gentlemen, whose name does not transpire, wrote out upon 
his saddlebow six demands to be made upon the Crown. The 
first of these was that the religious houses should be restored, 
and the last that the reforming bishops—Cranmer, Latimer, 
Hilsey, and their own bishop, Longlands—should be deprived 
and punished. The sheriff was very active and read out the 
atticles, one by one, to the people, asking ‘ Do they please 
you or not?’ ‘ Yea,’ the people shouted in each case. Mes- 
sengers were then chosen to carry the six demands to the 
King at Windsor. Bishop Longlands’ chancellor was especi- 
ally hated, as Cromwell’s instrument. He fell into the hands 
of the insurgents at Horncastle and was beaten to death by 
two of them with staves, amid shouts of ‘ Kill him! kill 
him |!” 

Simultaneously there was a rising at Lincoln, where armed 
bodies of rebels attacked and plundered Bishop Longlands’ 
palace. The whole country, indeed, was now in movement, 
alarm bells ringing and beacon fires blazing at night; and, 
pending the reply of the King, all the rebel forces concen- 
trated on Lincoln. Lord Hussey of Sleford was the noble- 
man answerable for the peace of the county, but he decidedly 
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brought dissolved? Why were the guiltless made to suffer 
with the guilty? It was given as the excuse for not dealing 
with the greater monasteries that in the main these were con- 
ducted in a more orderly way. The Parliament had been 
elected on the packed jury system: all but royal nominees 
had found their elections cancelled ;* and yet the Bill did not 
pass the Commons until Henry sent them word that it must 
do’so ‘ or he would have some of their heads.’ The Upper 
House passed the measure promptly enough, and 376 monas- 
teries were dissolved, all their revenue, amounting to £32,000 
yearly, becoming the property of the King, together with all 
their goods, chattels; and plate, which at low rates were 
valued at £100,000. 

Froude tells us that the dissolution of the religious houses 
began in the midst of an ominous and sullen silence. It was 
attended in many instances by scenes bound to exasperate all 
who looked upon the monks and nuns with respect, and con- 
sidered that they were cruelly used. ‘It was said that the 
visitors’ servants had made apparel, doublets, yea, even 
saddlecloths, of the church’s vestments.’* Froude says: 
‘ They [the visitors’ servants] had ridden along the highways, 
decked in the spoils of the desecrated chapels, with copes for 
doublets, tunics for saddle-cloths, and the silver relic-cases 
hammered into sheaths for their daggers.’ ‘They ordered 
common markets to be held on Sundays.4 

Formidable insurrections broke out in the autumn, both 
in the north and south. ‘For the people did rise in many 
places,’ says Lord Herbert of Cherbury, ‘though as they 
agreed not alike in the causes of their discontentments, they 
neither took arms at once, nor altogether for the same pre- 
texts.’ The first great rising was in Lincolnshire. On the 
evening of Sunday, October 1, a crowd gathered on the town 
green at Louth. They had the great silver cross belonging 
to the parish, and a voice cried, ‘ Masters, let us follow the 
cross, God knows whether ever we shall follow it hereafter.’ 
An armed guard was set upon the church plate all night, and 
next day the book of the royal commission was taken by 
force from the registrar and burnt by the mob. The registrar 
himself was only saved from being killed, by some of the 
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better class hurrying him from the spot. Cromwell’s servants 
were seized, and first set in the stocks and then lodged in the 
town gaol. Under the leadership of one Nicholas Melton, 
who, being a shoemaker, was called ‘ Captain Cobbler,’ a mob 
of horse and foot, ‘ harnessed and unharnessed,’ marched on 
Castre to seize other commissioners there. They found the 
commissioners fled, but a thousand horse were waiting to join 
them, and the number was every moment increasing. Whole 
parishes came in, headed by their clergy. A rendezvous was 
fixed at Rotherwell, and there several of the gentry came in, 
bringing their armed retainers and stores from their houses. 
Among these were Sir Edward Madyson, Sir Thomas Tyrwhit, 
and Sir William Ascue. 

On the following day a great muster took place outside 
Horncastle, when ‘the gentlemen of the county came in, in 
large numbers, with Mr. Dymmock, the sheriff at their head.’ 
Dr. Mackrell, the abbot of Barlings, came with his canons, 
and brought a wagon-load of victuals. Oxen and sheep were 
collected, and a banner raised, bearing a plough, a chalice and 
a host, a horn, and the Five Wounds of Christ. One of the 
gentlemen, whose name does not transpire, wrote out upon 
his saddlebow six demands to be made upon the Crown, The 
first of these was that the religious houses should be restored, 
and the last that the reforming bishops—Cranmer, Latimer, 
Hilsey, and their own bishop, Longlands—should be deprived 
and punished. The sheriff was very active and read out the 
articles, one by one, to the people, asking ‘ Do they please 
you or not?’ ‘ Yea,’ the people shouted in each case. Mes- 
sengers were then chosen to carry the six demands to the 
King at Windsor. Bishop Longlands’ chancellor was especi- 
ally hated, as Cromwell’s instrument. He fell into the hands 
of the insurgents at Horncastle and was beaten to death by 
two of them with staves, amid shouts of ‘ Kill him! kill 
him!’ 

Simultaneously there was a rising at Lincoln, where armed 
bodies of rebels attacked and plundered Bishop Longlands’ 
palace. The whole country, indeed, was now in movement, 
alarm bells ringing and beacon fires blazing at night; and, 
pending the reply of the King, all the rebel forces concen- 
trated on Lincoln. Lord Hussey of Sleford was the noble- 
man answerable for the peace of the county, but he decidedly 
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favoured the rising, made no attempt to suppress it, and his 
wife actually sent provisions to the rebels at Lincoln. Sir 
Edward Madyson and Sir Marmaduke Constable were the 
messengers sent to Windsor from Horncastle. 

Immediately on receiving their message, Henry VIII. 
despatched fleet couriers to Lord Hussey and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury to raise all the men they could, and then sent 
private letters to the gentlemen who were with the insurgents 
to recall them to their allegiance. On October 9 the Duke of 
Suffolk was placed in command of the royal forces, and he 
advanced on Lincoln, where the insurgents, numbering 
between 50,000 and 60,000, were divided among themselves. 
Some of the gentry were willing to compound with the King 
for their lives and property, and, on discovering this, the 
commons had practically immured them all within: the 
cathedral, a natural fortress. Suffolk hesitated to make an 
attack with the small force he had, but forwarded the King’s 
reply to the rebels’ demands. The royal letter was typical of 
Henry VIII. It is too long to give in its entirety, but it was 
to the effect that a prince’s counsellors and prelates were not 
to be appointed 
by rude and ignorant common people. How presumptuous then, are 
ye, the rude commons of one shire, and that one of the most brute and beastly 


of the whole realm, and of least experience, to take upon you, contrary to 
God’s law and to man’s law, to rule your prince whom ye are bound to 
obey and serve, and for no worldly cause to withstand. . . . We charge 
you eftsoons that ye withdraw yourselves to your own houses every 
man, cause the provokers of you to this mischief to be delivered to our 
lieutenant’s hands or ours, and you yourselves submit yourselves to such 
condign punishment as we and our nobles shall think you worthy to 


suffer... 5 

While matters were at this stage a private gentleman of 
Yorkshire, named Robert Aske, rode quietly into the city, 
intending to join the insurgents. Indeed, it would appear that 
he had been assigned command of the district from the 
Humber to Kirton, as his brothet’s property lay but a few 
miles distant, across the Trent, and that he was endeavouring 
to organise the movement into some kind of form. He saw 
that the dissension among the Lincolnshire insurgents was 
bound to defeat their cause, and so he hurried back to his 
native county and there inaugurated the still greater revolt 
® State Papers, vol. i., p. 463. 
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known as the ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace.’ He was the youngest 
son of Sir Robert Aske, knight, deceased, of Aughton-on- 
Derwent, near Selby, and was a barrister in good practice at 
Westminster, London, and a Fellow of Gray’s Inn, home on, — 
vacation. The Askes were highly connected, being cousins 
of the Earl of Cumberland, and he himself was well known 
and respected by high and low. There can be no doubt that 
he was a born leader of men, and one well worthy in all 
respects to take his place amongst the highest and noblest 
in the land. The insurgents were lucky indeed to get such a 
man to guide and direct them. Most intellectual, and shrewd, 
and temperate he proved himself to be, as well.as the soul of 
honour. Froude cannot speak too highly of him. 

In company with a fellow-barrister named William 
Stapleton, he now in a few days raised a well-appointed rebel 
host at Market Weighton, proclaiming his rising a ‘ Pilgrimage 
of Grace’ (Itinerarium Gratia) and raising a banner displaying 
the Five Wounds of Christ. All who joined him had to wear 
the badge of the Five Wounds and take solemn oath to stand 
by one another to the death for the restoration of the monas- 
teries, the suppression of heresy, and the expulsion of the bad 
blood among the King’s counsellors, but to do no wrong to 
any man for private enmity or personal gain. Even as he was 
riding back from Lincolnshire, the church bells were ringing 
backward all over Yorkshire and beacon fires were blazing on 
hilltops to call out the people everywhere to the support of 
the Lincoln men, and on Saturday, October 14, Robert Aske 
must have had 15,000 to 20,000 horse and foot, all well 
armed, around him, when on that same day Stapleton came 
in with 9000 more men from Beverley and Holderness. Sir 
Thomas and Sir Ingram Percy, the brothers of the Earl of 
Northumberland, were already with Aske, having come from 
' Wressil Castle, near by, and now Sir Ingram hurried off to 
Northumberland to bring in contingents from that county. 

On the very next day, Sunday, October 15, Aske with 
the main body of the Yorkshire insurgents marched upon 
York, while Stapleton, with Jis division, advanced upon 
Hull.6 Meanwhile, however, on October 13, the Lincoln- 

* Aske’s two elder brothers, John and Christopher, did not join him, but took 


refuge with their cousin, the Earl of Cumberland, in Skipton Castle, which was in- 
effectually besieged by a savage mob. 
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shire revolt had collapsed like a house of cards on the approach 
of Suffolk with the royal army. The gentry had told the 
people that for the present their enterprise must be aban- 
doned, and all dispersed quickly ‘in sullen silence.’ But it 
is more than likely that the great mass of them went off at 
once to join Aske, who just as probably had taken a goodly 
number of them with him to Yorkshire. Suffolk certainly 
rode unopposed into Lincoln city and was able to secure 
Dr. Mackrell and some fifteen other ringleaders, but he was 
received with gloomy and lowering looks by the towns- 


people, No cheering greeted him. 

Robert Aske was before the gates of York on Monday, 
October 16; and, as the citizens were all in his favour, the 
mayor was only permitted to stipulate for the security of all 
life and property. Aske guaranteed both, and took possession 
only with the horse, the infantry encamping outside the gates. 
Riding up to the minster, Aske affixed to its doors a pro- 
clamation inviting all the dispossessed monks and nuns of 
the neighbourhood to report to him with a view to their 
immediate restoration. And now to his standard came 
flocking contingents from all the other northern counties— 
Durham, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland 
—led by their nobles or gentry. Lord Latimer, Lord Nevill, 
Sir John Bulmer, Sir John Lumley, Lord Scrope of Bolton— 
all the flower of the North Country and the powers of all its 
great families, except the Cliffords, the Dacres, and the 
Musgraves, joined Aske. Froude, who gives a long list of 
the gentry who came in to the confederacy, says : 


We scarcely miss a single name famous in Border story. Such a 
gathering had not been seen in England since the grandfathers of these 
same men fought on Towton moor, and the red rose of Lancaster faded 
before the ‘ summer sun of York.’ 


Mr. Arthur H. Norway in his interesting book, Highways 
and Byways in Yorkshire, writes : 


Whatever may have been the truth of the charges brought against 
the conduct of the monasteries, there was nothing in this great armed 
protest against their suppression which was not noble. Those who 
made it were the very pith and marrow of the northern counties . . . 
veteran soldiers, hoary statesmen, peaceful country gentlemen, hot- 
blooded lads. To the abbots and priors they had resorted for advice in 
every difficulty . . . as wise friends willingly consulted. These trusted 
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counsellors it was who were torn suddenly from the midst of the society 
which relied on them, and which had no substitutes to take their place. 
That society would have been base indeed if it had struck no blow in 
their defence. 

No pillage or injury of any kind was permitted by Aske— 
“the prices which were to be paid for victuals and horse- 
meat were published in the camp by proclamation.’ Aske 
was unanimously elected captain-general. Losing no more 
time than was necessary to secure his rear, he next marched 
on Pontefract, in the castle of which was Thomas Lord Darcy 
of Templehurst and Aston (the Lord Lieutenant of Yorkshire), 
in company with Dr. Edward Lee, the rather timorous and 
time-serving Archbishop of York, as well as some others. 
Appearing before Pontefract or Pomfret Castle on October 19, 
Aske demanded its instant surrender under threat of storm, 
the town itself being wholly with him. Lord Darcy asked 
for a conference, which was granted by Aske, who at it 
soundly berated the lords temporal and spiritual for their 
apathy over the King’s treatment of the Church ‘ and other 
their negligences in doing their duty, as well to their sovereign 
as to the commons.’ ? 

Darcy, who was over seventy years of age and had fought 
in Spain against the Moors as well as elsewhere, was teally 
in full agreement with the demands of the insurgents. He 
asked for time, however, to consider the matter, stating he 
could not lightly ignore the trust the King reposed in him. 
Aske would only allow him until eight next morning, at 
which hour the drawbridge was lowered, and Darcy, the 
Archbishop, Sit Robert Constable, and all the others with 
them took the Pilgrimage oath. On the same day as Ponte- 
fract Castle capitulated, Hull did likewise without bloodshed 
to Stapleton. ; 

The only royal forces available were wholly inadequate to 
deal now with the situation. Suffolk did not dare to quit 
Lincolnshire, and Lord Shrewsbury, who was at, Doncaster, 
had but 4000 men, most of whom were well affected towards 
the insurgents. On October 21 Shrewsbury sent Lancaster 
Herald (Thomas Milner) to Pontefract with a royal proclama- 
tion under a flag of truce. Aske received the herald in 
state, ‘ seated on a throne,’ probably merely an armchair— 

7 Rolls House MS, Az, 28. 
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with the Archbishop on his one side and Lord Darcy ‘on the 
other. What were the actual contents of the royal procla- 
mation we have no means of knowing, for Aske, on reading it, 
refused to allow it to be published. Lancaster Herald asked 
for his answer in writing. ‘ With a right good will,’ replied 
Aske, ‘I mean no harm to the King’s person, but to see 
reformation ; and I will die in the quarrel, and my people 
with me.’ 

On October 24 the insurgent host marched on Doncaster 
in three ‘ battels’ or divisions, without counting a long 
train of monks, priests, and friars who led the way carrying 
banners of the saints and singing hymns and canticles. First 
went Sir Thomas Percy with 5000 men, with the banner of 
St. Cuthbert. Then went the main body, over 10,000 strong, 
under Aske himself, Lord Darcy, and Sir Robert Constable. 
And the rear was brought up by ‘a magnificent body of 
12,000 horse, all in armour ’—the knights, esquires, and 
yeomen of the county and Durham, under Lord Scrope of 
Bolton. What with the detachments thrown forward to the 
bank of the Don, the skirting parties, and strong garrisons 
left in Hull, Beverley, York, Selby, Pontefract, and elsewhere 
the strength of the Pilgrims under arms must have con- 
siderably exceeded 40,000 men at this time, and were probably 
in the vicinity of 60,000. ‘ Lord Darcy subsequently assured 
Somerset Herald that they had a reserve of 80,000 men in 
Northumberland and Durham.’ 

Shrewsbury, who was now joined by the Duke of Norfolk, 
with about 4000 more troops, had fortified the bridge across 
the Don with some pieces of cannon, and the river was in 
flood. The two armies lay quietly facing each other through 
the night. Then in the morning Norfolk sent Lancaster 
Herald to Aske to request that four of the insurgent leaders 
should confer with him, under a safe conduct, in Doncaster. 
Aske replied that he would prefer eight or twelve principal 
persons of either party to meet and confer openly on the 
bridge. The Duke would not hear of that, and Aske called 
a council of war, at which he was all for peaceful measures. 

A further parley took place, with the result that on 
October 26, after an exchange of hostages, four of Aske’s 
patty—Sir Thomas Hilton, Sir Ralph Ellerkar, Sir Robert 
Chaloner, and Sir Robert Bowes—crossed the bridge to urge 
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Norfolk to agree to the open conference upon it. They 
returned next morning with the Duke’s consent to this, and 
_after dinner the same four deputies, accompanied by Lords 
Latimer, Lumley, and Darcy, Sir Robert Constable and Sir 
John Bulmer, went upon the bridge and were met by an 
equal number of noblemen and knights from Norfolk’s force. 
The conference lasted until darkness set in, and it was agreed 
that Sir Robert Bowes and Sir Ralph Ellerkar should carry 
the Pilgrims’ demands to the King at Windsor; that the 
Duke of Norfolk himself should accompany them to inter- 
cede for their favourable hearing ; and that meanwhile, until 
the King’s reply was known, an armistice should be declared 
and both armies be disbanded. 

Those who draw the sword in rebellion against a brutal, 
pompous, shifty despot should throw away the scabbard. 
How Aske and the other insurgent leaders could ever have 
expected a monarch like Henry VIII. to comply with their 
demands, unless they actually had him in their sure grip, 
passes comprehension. He delayed making his reply, of 
course, and sent right and left to all the great lords he could 
rely on to get fresh musters. The line of the Don was again 
occupied and by a much stronger force of the royal troops, 
and a depét of artillery and stores established at Tickhill ; 
while two distinct attempts were made to procure Aske’s 
assassination. Aske himself lost patience when Sir Ralph 
Evers showed him a letter received from Cromwell, in which 
it was said that, ‘ unless the commons would be soon pacified, 
there should be such vengeance taken that the whole world 
should speak thereof.’ ® He threatened to end the truce and 
recall all his musters to the field. Henry thereupon sent back 
Ellerkar and Bowes. But before they could reach Yorkshire 
the insurgents had summoned a Northern Parliament and 
Convocation to meet at Pontefract, and the alarm bells once 
more rang ‘ so that the two assemblies might meet in perfect 
security.’ 

Ellerkar and Bowes arrived with a letter from the King to 
the effect that he ‘ took it marvelous unkindly at their hands, 
that, Anowing his Benignity, they would rather rise in arms 
then (si) petition him, and that they had left their Countrey 
open to the Scots.’ He requested, however, that 300 dele- 

® Aske’s Narrative, Ro/ls House MS, 
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gates from them should meet with his generals in Doncaster 
‘for concluding all things’ at issue. Norfolk carried with 
him a pardon ‘to all except six named, and four unnamed, 
when the rest would submit,’ as well as certain books—a 
Reformed ‘ Prymer,’ issued under the royal sanction, omitting 
all reference to the Pope as head of the Church, as well as 
‘the Articles of Religion,’ devised by Henry himself. The 
books were sent for consideration by the clergy associated 
with the Pilgrimage. 

On Monday, November 27, Aske’s Northern Parliament 
assembled at Pontefract, thirty-four peers and knights, 
gentlemen, and deputies of the commons sitting in the castle 
hall, and the Archbishop of York presiding over the con- 
vocation in Pontefract Church. The clergy drew up articles 
condemning each step taken in the Reformation. At the 
same time the lay assembly resolved upon another series of 
articles, each of which was received with shouts of ‘ Fiat ! 
Fiat!’ Ten knights were chosen to proceed to Doncaster, 
each attended by ten followers, to see the Duke of Norfolk 
and arrange for the conference. This was held on 
November 29 in the White Friars, Doncaster, 300 of the 
insurgent chiefs, including Aske and Lord Darcy, and all 
wearing the Pilgrim badge, meeting the Duke and earls. 
The popular party would hear of nothing but a general 
pardon and, among other demands, a Parliament for Northern 
England, to be held at York, as well as a Northern Court of 
Justice so that none north of the Trent might be cited to 
London in lawsuits. 

Norfolk was unable to grant such demands, but, realising 
he could not hope to resist the mighty insurgent army which 
had reassembled, he sent Sir John Russell to the King, 
beseeching a general pardon. The debate continued until 
December 2, when Russell returned with a general pardon, 
as well as the royal promise of a Parliament at York, and that 
the abbeys and priories would not again be interfered with. 
The Parliament at York was to decide all the other points at 
issue. Believing that they had as gocd as triumphed, that 
their entire petition had been granted, Aske and the other 
Pilgrims present pulled off their badges, Aske saying: ‘ We 
will wear no badge nor figure but the badge of our Sovereign 
Lord.’ He at once disbanded his great host, and there was 
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rejoicing on all sides, only a few of the more sceptical of 
their number distrusting the King, who now invited Aske, 
Datcy, and Sir Robert Constable to visit him in London to 
hold personal converse with him on the matters in dispute. 
Aske bravely. went, Darcy and Constable found excuses ; 
and from all accounts Henty received him most graciously, 
had several interviews with him, and gave him a posy-ring 
as a token of regard. 

The rest of December passed quietly, but, although it was 
announced that the Northern Parliament, or ‘ Council of the 
North’ as it was called, was to open at the end of January, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Norfolk, Henry was 
throwing large garrisons, with ammunition and cannon, into 
Newcastle, Scarborough and Hull, while royal officers spread 
over the country ‘ where the power of the nobles was ade- 
quate to protect them, compelling suspected persons to sue 
out their pardons by taking an oath of allegiance constructed for the 
occasion,® QOutcries arose on all sides again, naturally enough. 
The people exclaimed that the pardon was a delusion, that 
they had been tricked by the King; as, indeed, they had. 
Aske, Darcy, and Constable urged them to have patience, but 
on) January 12 Sir Francis Bigod, of Mogreve Castle, Blake- 
more, and some few others, took it on themselves to 
summon the people to muster again at Settington. 

A considerable force did so, among others the eldest son 
of Lord Lumley. Young Lumley attempted to surprise 
Scarborough, and Bigod, Hull. They failed; but other 
disorderly armed mobs rose in various places and ‘ spread 
overt the country, pillaging and burning, in place of the dis- 
ciplined army which: had been at Doncaster’ (Froude). The 
Duke of Norfolk hurried upon the scene with a powerful 
army, proclaiming martial law and making arrests on all sides. 
Nevertheless, a rebel army, 8000 strong, under two leaders 
named Musgrave and Tilby, attacked Carlisle on February 12. 
They were routed and dispersed, some seventy who were 
captured being at once hanged on the town walls. 

It was now alleged that Robert Aske had engaged his 
word for the pardon of some of the rebels; that he had 
summoned ‘ the captains’ of various districts to hold meet- 
ings; had interfered at Hull to prevent the punishment of 
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the rebels taken in arms there ; and, along with Darcy, was 
in secret possession of cannon belonging to the Government. 
Aske, Darcy, Constable, and most of the other late leaders 
of the ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace’ were therefore arrested and 
held for trial, and Henry let loose his vengeance—especially 
upon the monks. The abbots of Barlings, Whalley, Woburn, 
Sawley and Kirkstead, the prior of Bridlington, a Dominican 
friar (Dr. John Pickering), and others were hanged, together 
with many laymen, practically out of hand. ‘'The whole of 
England north of the Trent became a scene of horror and 
butchery, and ghastly heads and mangled bodies, or corpses 
swinging from the trees ’ (Cassell’s History). On May 9, Aske, 
Lord Darcy, Sit Robert Constable and others were tried in 
London, and, of course, found guilty. Lord Hussey was 
executed at Lincoln, Lord Darcy at Tower Hill: Aske was 
hanged in chains on a tower-top at York ; Constable suffered 
the like fate at Hull gate; while Sir Thomas Percy, Bigod, 
the abbots of Fountains and Jervaulx, Sir John Bulmer, young 
Lumley, and others were hanged at Tyburn. Lady Bulmer 
(née Margaret Cheyne) was actually burned at. Smithfield— 
that being the frightful doom of female treason. 

Having thus once more overawed the people, Henry VIII. 
not two years later suppressed all the remaining monasteries in 
the land, to the number of 655 (of which 28 had abbots 
enjoying a seat in Parliament), 90 colleges, 2374 chantries and 
free chapels, and 100 hospitals. Their revenues amounted to 
£161,000 a year and he divided the spoils among his greedy 
favourites. In consequence pauperism was increased ‘in a 
mannet which astonished everyone,’ and forced the later 
introduction of the Poor Law system: education suffered 
tremendously ; literature and art likewise ; and even religion, 
as ‘none but poor and unlettered men would accept the 
miserable stipends now paid to the working clergy.’ 


- Joun G, Rows, 


















WILLIAM TYNDALE 
By R. S, T. Hastenursr 


THE quater-centenary of the martyrdom of William Tyndale, 
which falls on the sixth of this month, serves to recall to the 
English-speaking races throughout the world an indebtedness 
of which they are for the most part not cognisant. When the 
authorities of the British Museum decided to inscribe around 
the dome over the Reading-room the names of a few of the 
great masters of the English language, by way of inspiring the 
toilers at the desks below, their. choice fell on two of the 
translators of the Bible—John Wycliffe and William Tyndale. 
Wycliffe, however important and in many ways excellent as 
his version was, left little or no mark on the literature of his 
fellow-countrymen. His work was, of course, in manuscript, 
and most of the copies were burnt. When Tyndale began his 
work he had never seen any of Wycliffe’s rendering. ‘I had 
no man to counterfeit [imitate], neither was helped with 
English of any that had interpreted the same or such like thing 
in the Scripture beforetime,’ he declared. He was, in fact, 
as much of a pioneer as Wycliffe had been. He was no doubt 
familiar with the German translation of Martin Luther and 
the Latin rendering which accompanied Erasmus’s own Greek 
text, but he never translated them or followed them at all 
slavishly, His translation was entirely his owa, and, con- 
sidering that he used an admittedly imperfect text in an age 
when the knowledge of the newly-discovered Greek was in 
an embryonic stage, and far less developed than it was sixty 
years later when the Authorised Version was made, his work 
was astonishingly accurate. 

How little he owed to Wycliffe, and how much the trans- 
lators of the Authorised Version owed to him, may be seen 
at a glance by the juxtaposition of his and Wycliffe’s rendering 
of a familiar section in the Gospels. 
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And he seide, a man hadde 
tweie sones: and the yunger of 
hem seide to the fadir, fadir yeue 
me the porscioun of catel that 
fallith to me, and he departed to 
hem the catel, and not aftir many 
daies, whanne alle thingis weren 
gaderid to gidre: the yonger sone 
wente forth in pilgrymage in to a 
fer cuntre, and there he wastid his 
goodis: in lyvinge leccherousli, 
and aftir that he hadde endid alle 
thingis: a strong hunger was 
made in that cuntre and he bi,anne 
to haue nede. and he wente and 
drouye him to oon of the cite- 
seynes of that cuntre, and he sente 
hym in to his towne: to fede 
swyne, and he couetid to fille his 
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And he sayde: a certaine man 
had two sonnes, and the yonger of 
them sayde to his father: father 
geve me my parte of the goodes 
that to me belongeth. And he 
devided vnto them his substance. 
And not longe after, the yonger 
sonne gaddered all that he had to 
gedder, and toke his iorney into a 
farre countre, and theare he wasted 
his goodes with royetous lyvinge. 
And when he had spent all that he 
had, ther rose a greate derth thorow 
all that same londe, and he began 
tolacke. And he went and clave to 
a citesyn of that same countre, 
which sent him to his felde to kepe 
his swyne. And he wold fayne 
have filled his bely with the coddes 








wombe of the coddis that the that the swyne ate: and noo man 
hoggis eten: and no man yaf to gave him. 
hym. 

The average reader will hardly realise that he is not listen- 
ing to the familiar Authorised Version, if Tyndale’s rendering 
is read to him, until his ear is arrested by the word ‘ coddes,’ 
whereas if he hears Wycliffe’s translation he feels at once that 
there is something very unfamiliar in the story. It has indeed 
been calculated that the Authorised Version is 85 per cent. 
Tyndale, and consequently every reader of that Version (and 
how many millions have read it since it came out in 1611, not 
in this country or continent only!) is in Tyndale’s debt. 
Others, far better known to the average man, have done work 
that is better known and has won them a greater fame, but it 
was ephemeral compared with that of the lonely scholar who 
was mattyred before he reached middle age after a life as 
undistinguished and monotonous as that of the scholar must 
needs be. As he himself rendered the words: ‘Geve to 
every man therfore his duetie.... Honoure to whom 
honoure pertayneth.’ 2 

But it is not men’s lives only that the Authorised Version 
has moulded: it has moulded their language also. The 
author of the preface to the Prayer Book of 1928 says of ‘the 
book of 1662: ‘ Nothing save the English version of the 
Holy Scriptures is enwoven so closely in the language and 
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the deepest thoughts of our people at home and beyond the 
seas.’ A man may never read the Bible and seldom hear it 
read ; but in his boyhood he had to study some portions of it 
and commit much of it to memory, and it moulded and 
fashioned him as surely as the less objectionable ‘ gym’ or 
“P.T.? However badly it was taught, however dull and 
irksome Joshua’s campaigns and the exploits of certain later 
monarchs may have been, he was drinking all the time from 
the well of the best and purest water. He may not have 
understood the opening verses of the fourth gospel—who, 
indeed, does >—but at least he never read that ‘ At the com- 
mencement was the Utterance, and the Utterance accompanied 
Omnipotence and the Utterance was Omnipotence.’? And yet 
this is the thought in the writer’s mind, and even if the 
teacher does not point out the glorious simplicity of the 
rendering of the Authorised Version it cannot fail to make its 
impression on the mind of a child. 

It is to Tyndale’s credit that he steered the ship of the 
English language out of a channel that led to wreck through 
shallowness to one that led to safety through depth. ‘ The 
language of our English Bible,’ wrote Bishop Lightfoot, ‘ is 
not the language of the age in which the translators lived, but 
in its grand simplicity stands out in contrast to the ornate and 
often affected diction of the literature of that time.’ It is a 
cause of great thankfulness that in an age when sesquipedalian 
Latinisms were threatening to mar the simplicity of our 
tongue the Bible should have been rendered into those 
majestic cadences that are simple without being homely and 
artless without being banal. The Authorised Version has 
acted as a double hedge—to keep the young student of English 
on a plain and straightforward high road and prevent him 
from wandering aside into adjacent meads of ornate and 
flowery Latinism. 

The greatness of any man’s work can be best appreciated 
by that most lucid demonstrator, contrast. Thirty-five years 
after Tyndale’s death appeared the first. edition of the 
Rhemish Bible, which was the result of a demand for. 
the Scriptures in the vernacular among Roman Catholics. 
That it was the translation of a translation, the Vulgate, 
is an objection that lies against Wycliffe’s work, but it was 
not written in the English language, in any real sense of 
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the term. Let the following extracts be cited in proof of 
this : 

Our wrestling is not against flesh and bloud : but against Princes and 
Potestats, against the rectors of this darkness, against the spirituals of 
wickedness in the celestials, [Eph. vi. 12.] 

Beneficence and communication do not forget, for with such hosts 
God is not promerited, [Heb. xiii. 16.] 


It is only fair to say that in later editions of this Bible the text 
approximated far nearer to that of the Authorised Version, 
and little exception can be taken to the Douai Bible of to-day 
on the score of its English, but such extracts can hardly be 
called the work of a good translator. 

But it may be said, What is a good translation ? It may be 
defined as the result of an attempt to convey the best of the 
thought of the original writer in the best language of the 
reader. It is, of course, frequently possible to give the whole 
of the thoughts conveyed in the original tongue in a good 
rendering of the reader’s language. Page after page of the 
narrative portions of the Bible do contrive to give the whole 
of the Hebrew or the Greek in magnificent English. But a 
translator may be so anxious to convey to his reader every 
shade and nuance of his author that the result is the kind of 
bastard language which we associate with the fourth-form 
schoolboy. Passages such as those just cited from the Rheims 
version (it is not claimed that they are typical of the Version 
as a whole) are a kind of bastard English, intelligible, but 
nothing more, and not always even that. . They are excellent 
if it is desired to retranslate them back into the original, but 
for private or public reading they are, to say the least, most 
unsuitable. The attempt to render the whole of the thought 
of any writer into the language of another nation is bound to 
produce a verbosity combined with baldness that it is very 
tiresome to listen to. 

Conversely, the translator may be content to give the 
reader in really good language a mere paraphrase, like Fitz- 
gerald’s Rubayat. ‘This is unobjectionable provided that the 
reader is told that it is a paraphrase and not a translation; but 
the person who wishes to read or hear read the sacred writings 
of his faith will not be content with a mere paraphrase, but 
will demand something nearer to the original. It is to the 
credit alike of Wycliffe, Tyndale, and the forty-seven scholars 
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who compiled the great Version of 1611 that in English the 
splendour of which is universally acknowledged they gave us, 
for the most part, the cream of the thought of the original 
writers. 

‘For the most part’—the words explain the Revised 
Version of the last century, which was due to a desite to 
amend the errors and defects of the work of 1611. That this 
great work is defective, particularly as regards the New Testa- 
ment, was proved to demonstration by Bishop Lightfoot in 
his book On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament, which was 
published in 1871, just after the revisers had begun their work. 
He did not fail to do full justice to the pioneer work of 
Tyndale, pointing out many passages in which the scholars 
of 1611 might have done well to preserve Tyndale’s rendering 
instead of altering it for the worse, though he did not stint his 
praise of their work as a whole, in which some of Tyndale’s 
blunders and inadequate renderings were put right. But he 
was able to state a very powerful case for revision, and added 

It does not seem to be necessary, and it is perhaps not even advisable, 
that the new Revised Version, if successfully completed, should at once 
authoritatively displace the old. Only let it not be prohibited. Give it 
a fair field, and a few years will decide the question of superiority. 

_ The Revised Version has not been prohibited, it has had a 
fair field, and fifty years have decided the question of superi- 
ority. They have decided that the Old Testament is better in 
the Revised than in the Authorised Version. Hebrew scholars 
in the commentaries occasionally demur to a rendering here 
and there ; but the gains far exceed the losses, and the average 
individual can never tell, unless it be when the first chapter of 
Genesis is read, or on the morning of Christmas Day, which 
version is being used. But it is far otherwise with the New 
Testament. From the day when it was published it was 
attacked, not merely by the ultra-conservative man in the 
pew, with no knowledge of the original, but by scholars and 
men of letters. That it was in many cases nearer to the Greek 
was not disputed, but it was and still is urged that this greater 
accuracy was attained at too great a cost, and English and 
euphony alike were sacrificed on the altar of pedantry. Nor 
can it be denied that later researches, particularly in the 
rubbish heaps of Egypt, have shown that in some respects 
the translators of 1611 were more correct than their suc- 
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cessots. We know much more to-day than men could know 
in the seventies of last century about the Greek that was 
spoken and written in the first century of our era, and this 
has made parts of the work of the revisers out of date. The 
result is that the Revised Version is not in general use, so far 
as the New Testament is concerned. Twenty years ago 
Bishop Talbot stated that it was read in only 11 per cent. of 
the churches in his diocese, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it was used more frequently elsewhere. With respect to 
the Revised Version, so far as the New Testament is concerned, 
Bishop Lightfoot’s words have come true, though in a very 
different sense from that in which he wrote them—‘a few 
years will decide the question of superiority.’ 

It remains to ask what Tyndale would think of all this. It 
may be hazarded that his thoughts would express themselves 
in some such terms as these : 


I was a pioneer, working with antiquated tools on vitgin soil. But 
at least I was enabled to give my fellow-countrymen a translation which 
combined a faithfulness to the original with good, strong, simple English. 
That, at least, was my ideal. How far I succeeded it is for others to say. 
Later scholars followed in my steps, and the great Version of the reign 
ef James I. had all the advantages which forty-seven scholars have over 
one without, by the grace of God, any of the disadvantages. Later 
scholars again, after the lapse of two centuries and a half, trod the same 
toad. The labours of those who translated the more important part of 
the Bible have been, sad to say, to a large extent fruitless. Their work 
may be satisfactory to scholars, though it is less so as time passes, but it 
has conspicuously failed to establish itself in the hearts of the English- 
speaking world. If in these hearts there still lingers any sense of in- 
debtedness to me and those who followed me, they will endeavour to 
carry on my work, and mark the four hundredth year after my death 
with the plan, the first beginnings, of a new translation of the New 
Testament that shall combine all the fruits of the most recent scholarship 
with the best and simplest English that the age is capable of writing. 


If such be the thoughts of William Tyndale at this time, 
it only remains for the leaders of the Churches to select their 
scholars and bid them start work. But there is one grievous 
omission, made in the last revision, that must not be repeated. 
Some shrewd critic of the work of the revisers (the remark 
has been attributed to various persons) said that they should 
have summoned to their meetings John Bright, who had little 
ot no knowledge of Greek, but a wonderful mastery of the 
best and purest English. He would have saved them from 
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many of the criticisms that fell on the heads of the scholars 
of fifty years ago. He would have attended one of their con- 
ferences and said to them: ‘ Gentlemen, you have spoilt one 
of the most glorious passages in the whole of our literature. 
“ God is a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth,” I have read, and the words are 
the most glorious music in the world. Cannot your own ears 
tell you how your translation has marred them? “ God is a 
spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and truth.” Listen to it, gentlemen, only listen to it!’ ‘ But, 
Mr. Bright,’ one of these great scholars might have said, ‘ the 
little word in Greek that means “in” is not repeated before 
the word that means “ truth,” so we have felt bound to leave 
it out in our translation.’ ‘ Very good, gentlemen, you know 
Greek, and I don’t. But permit me to say this: if you let 
your translation stand, the whole English-speaking civilisa- 
tion will rise up and say with one voice, “ These men may be 
great Greek scholars, but they do not value their own lan- 
e.”” > 

oe would be premature to suggest the names of the scholars 
ot of the assessors whose duty it would be to perform the part 
that John Bright could have undertaken so successfully. It 
is sufficient to say that there are Greek scholars and masters 
of the English tongue who are only waiting for the word to 
be given by the Churches to begin. William Tyndale com- 
bined, in an almost miraculous way, the ré/es of scholar and 
assessor, as his own work proves. It is only fair to him that 
his work should be carried forward. 


R. S. T. Hastenursr. 


Von. CKX—No. 716 
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SOME THOUGHTS AT A PRIZE-GIVING 


By Cyrrm Norwoop, D.Lit. 


SHoRTLY before Christmas I had the not altogether unfamiliar 
experience of distributing prizes to boys, and the rarer 
experience of learning something fresh, something, in my 
opinion, of more than individual interest. The occasion was 
the prize-giving and Christmas concert of the training-ship 
Mercury, to which Commander and Mrs. C. B. Fry have given 
so much of their lives.. There were about 100 boys present, 
who had for the most part been trained for less than two years, 
and, considering their diverse and yet ordinary homes and 
the shortness of their course, I had no high expectations of 
them. But I found them to be much above the average— 
alert, upstanding and intelligent, able to give, as the result 
of their ordinary work, a performance of unusual interest, 
in recitation and song, in dancing and orchestral music. 
They had a high esprit de corps, and I was told by an admiral 
that it was a very rare thing in the Navy to find a Mercury 
boy among the defaulters. Before the war 90 per cent. of 
their entrants passed into the Navy, in the advanced class, 
and a number of these have reached commissioned rank ; 
one of them isa commander. Since the war many have turned 
to the merchant service, and are creating a parallel record in 
the best shipping lines. It seemed to me that if a short 
course could elicit so excellent a performance from quite 
average material, there must be something in that course 
itself which it would be worth while to discover. I looked 
into it, and was not disappointed. The reason of my special 
interest was that we are about to keep the whole boyhood of 
the nation in school until the beginning of their sixteenth 
year, and, unless I am mistaken, have none too clear an idea 
of the way in which we are going to handle them. Here 
were boys starting out at sixteen obviously to some teal 
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extent fitted for life and their own particular job. It must 
therefore be of general educational interest to see how this 
desirable result has been attained. 

I can perhaps reveal the secret more clearly if I say that 
the prizes which I was called on to distribute fell into several 
categories. There were first those awarded for school—for 
Divinity, English, Geography, Mathematics, Science, Draw- 
ing and Recitation. There was next a group of vocational 
subjects—Navigation, Seamanship, Gunnery and. Signals. 
A third was for Physical Training, and included swimming, 
boxing and dancing. A fourth was for Music, which is not a 
subject for the few, but is, and always has been, a course for 
all. Then came a small group called Duty Work, being prizes 
given to boys for doing the jobs of the place with their own 
hands. And last came a very unusual group, being prizes 
for the possession or development of definite qualities, such 
as Sea Sense, Initiative, Cheerful Obedience, Perseverance, 
Unselfishness, to quote a few of them. Some would criticise 
these as likely to produce priggishness and hypocrisy, or as 
definitely falling short of the high ideal by which virtue is, 
and ought to be, its own reward. Others more indulgent, 
and perhaps more wise, would argue that it is no bad thing 
to put clearly before the young the qualities which make up 
the character which not only brings happiness and leadership 
to its possessor, but well-being to the society in which it 
finds itself. 

Such was the balance of the various elements in the educa- 
tion given, and I have only to add that a brief inspection 
showed that it was the habit of the place for the boys to do 
things for themselves, and that every day each boy had his 
own particular job assigned to him. More spacious buildings 
could have been imagined; but at any tate, there was a 
theatre for acting, recitation, song and dancing ; there was a 
room for physical exercises, a spacious deck of the ship itself, 
where it lies in the Hamble river, only to be reached in boats 
which the boys man themselves. And in the grounds there 
was a chapel, which loving hands had sought to make 
beautiful, and which at any rate meant that a purely secular 
education had not here been thought enough, nor the vain 
attempt made to produce something to stand the wear of 
life without religion. 
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' It is perhaps not surprising that in an institution of which 
C. B. Fry is the head one outstanding characteristic is that 
they know how to keep their eye on the ball—I mean that 
they see their object clearly; and they direct all their means 
to that end. They prepare for life in general, and a sailor’s 
life in particular : a certain type of character, a certain amount 
of general education, and a certain amount of special know- 
ledge are wanted, and this they set themselves to bring into 
existence. In addition, by what seems to me to have been a 
happy accident at the outset, but which may be the result of 
reason and foresight, they have put music in its proper place. 
But they have not made the mistake of thinking that educa- 
tion is a matter of book-learning: they have not thought 
that it consists of a series of subjects to be eventually tested 
by an examination, wherein proficiency shall be rewarded 
by a certificate ; they have not been betrayed into the belief 
that it does not matter whether what a boy studies has any 
relation to his future life or not, or that a subject must be 
educationally sound if a boy hates it. 

Having said so much, I say good-bye to the Mercury 
and wish them the continued good luck which they deserve. 
I turn to apply the lesson to the wider problem with which 
everyone who cares for our national education must be much 
concerned to-day. We are going to raise the school age by 
a year: we ate going to work out a curriculum that shall 
cover the years eleven to fifteen for all that vast number who 
are not going to catty their education any further; we are 
going to cater for Tom, Dick and Harry, good, sound fellows, 
who will not come out anywhere near the top on an academic 
intelligence test, or ever shine in a written examination paper. 
They are that large majority who are not ‘ good at books.’ 
We ought to think out their education fresh from first 
principles, keeping, if I may repeat the metaphor, our ‘ eye 
on the ball.’ What we have to try to do is to put them in the 
way of becoming healthy, happy and honest, and, in due time, 
good husbands, good workers and good citizens. Ought 
not the first characteristic of this new education to be this— 


that it should be simple and direct ? 

Now the danger at the outset will be that it will not be 
simple and direct. The danger will be that it will be thought 
of as a subsidiary and inferior form of secondary education, 
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something, therefore, to be modelled on that as a type, a 
course primarily intellectual to be tested by an appropriate 
examination. It is surprising to see how deep now go the 
roots of the instinct implanted by our nineteenth-century 
educationists that nobody can be counted as really educated 
unless he has passed an external examination; and no course 
of school education is worthy of the name unless it leads to 
such a test. Examinations have been, however, somewhat 
blown upon of late by Sir Philip Hartog and Dr. Rhodes, 
and, though I regard their conclusions as far too sweeping, 
they will have done good if they have undermined the national 
faith in the examination system as the supreme and only test. 
For it is expedient, and indeed essential, that in this new 
education there should be no examinations at all, save internal 
tests of the pupils by their own teachers. And this for a 
simple reason, that the greater part of what the boy learns, 
if taught in the right way, will not be capable of being 
examined at all. What are commonly called the academic 
subjects will be a part, and only a part, of the whole course. 

A second danger from the outset will be a tendency to 
overload the curriculum. Partly this will be due to pressure 
from eager specialist teachers, to make their results better 
and better, and the inability of most specialists to see the wood 
for the trees. Partly it will be due to the ambition of ‘ heads ’ 
to show that their four-year course is yielding results as 
good as those of a full secondary school, though they ought 
to be attempting something which is essentially different. 
And partly, also, it will be due to what I regard as the beset- 
ting sin of the schoolmastering profession, rampant in many 
secondary schools to-day, which leads them to draw ambitious 
and pretentious syllabuses which impress the world without 
and confuse the boy within. And so one can see boys taking 
a course of comparative religion at the age of sixteen who 
do not know the simple facts of the Christian Gospel, and 
others being taught world history who know nothing of 
their own country. So one hears of courses of Training for 
Citizenship in capital letters, by which we ate given to under- 
stand that boys of sixteen study political economy, political 
science, currency, banking, local and national government, 
with all Geneva and the League of Nations thrown in, so 
that they apparently leave school with a greater knowledge 
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of the modern world, and how to run it, than most of our 
legislators at Westminster. There is a commendable side 
to all this, since it denotes keenness. But it means trying 
to teach boys to run before they can walk, which is as bad for 
their mental as it is for their physical legs. Let us at any 
tate resolve that we will learn to walk first. 

Let us take what we may call the ordinary school side of 
the work first. The pupils have obviously to learn to use 
their own language ; let them learn to use it by reading it, 
by writing it, by speaking it, by elocution, by acting, by simple 
debate. Let them prepare no English texts of any sort for 
any examiner, and let them take no courses in the history of 
literature. Let them be encouraged to read for themselves 
as much as they like, and let the master draw on English 
literature as much as he likes, but all in order that boys may 
learn to fill their minds and use their language. Let them 
experiment to the top of their bent. Keep the language 
before their minds as an instrument of living use, and never 
kill it by examination. 

Let all the pupils take both history and geography, and 
so obtain an incidental advantage over a number of their 
contemporaries in the established secondary schools. Geo- 
gtaphy at this stage should be the process of learning what the 
world is like and the place of our own country in it, why 
things are as they ate, and why they cannot be otherwise. 
History is the process of learning how our country and 
Europe and America have come to be what they ate, and how 
related to each other. Geography should be a plain study 
of the facts of the world as it is to-day, and not a backdoor 
approach to science; history should be a study mainly of 
what has happened since the Seven Years’ War, and the whole 
of the last two years at school should be devoted to the story 
of the modern world. All these boys will be voters in a very 
few years, and an outline knowledge of the sequence of events 
which have shaped Europe and America is essential to the 
intelligent use of the vote. It is one of the delusions which 
we owe to the examination system to think that any dose of 
history is for practical purposes as good as any other. So it 
is, for examination purposes ; but for the needs of citizenship 
and modern life such a view is obviously contrary to common 
sense. 


— f Ww 
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Mathematics and science must have a place, but the full 
secondary school standard should not be attempted. Even in 
the secondary school mathematics as a subject is carried to a 
level that is, to say the least, exacting, and I suggest that it is 
not fair to demand of the non-academic majority more than 
an accurate knowledge of ordinary arithmetic and an acquaint- 
ance with simple geometrical forms. Science in the secondary 
schools has too frequently failed because it has been taught as 
if every boy was going to be a physicist or chemist, so that he 
leaves school with a mere foundation of studies which he 
neither understands nor continues. Things are changing 
for the better, and we may confidently anticipate that the 
scientists will devise a course which will teach boys something 
of what is meant by a scientific law, and something of what is 
meant by a scientific method. The examples may be drawn 
from physics or chemistry or biology, or indeed any branch 
of science, but for general education biology seems to be the 
most important. From the point of view of Science with a 
capital S, it will be a smattering, but for all that it will be 
something of real value for life. 

I think that, if we are wise, we shall attempt no mote of 
the academic curriculum than has been now described. It is’ 
as much as the children’s heads will hold, and a foreign lan- 
guage will make the burden too heavy. For there is much else 
to be attempted in the form of subjects too often treated as 
Cinderellas of the curriculum which have been pushing their 
way into schools during the last forty years, and have proved 
their value. In the first place, there is all that can be taught 
under the headings of handicraft and art. It is natural to 
young people to seek to draw and paint, to try to make 
things ; more and mote it has come to be realised that it is a 
fruitful method of self-expression and self-development, and a 
way in which a sense of achievement, and so a gtasp upon 
life, first comes to an individual. How often is a boy who is 
slow with his head good with his hands ? What an interest 
and what a practical advantage for life is it to be able to work 
in wood or metal? Such training for ordinary people should 
certainly run through all their school years. 

Another subject, equally valuable, and long neglected and 
misunderstood, is Music. It is still far too much regarded as 
an extra. But it is true to say that there are very few who are 
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so tone deaf that they cannot learn to sing, very few so lacking 
in musical sense that they cannot learn to appreciate. Very 
many can with profit learn an instrument and take their part 
in a school orchestta, Good judges—and I agree with them 
—hold that you cannot enter into musical study, in however 
elementary a way, without quickening the general intelligence. 
For these reasons, which I have not space to develop or to 
argue fully, I claim that elementary musical training should be 
a part of the curriculum for everybody. Such a step would in 
itself be educationally sound, and would lead to great advan- 
tages in the social life of the community. 

It may seem like forcing an open door to stress the 
importance of physical education, for there now seems to be 
so general an agreement that there may be a danger of going 
too fast and incurring disappointment because we have not as 
yet trained the trainers. I will only say that there should be 
physical exercise under supervision every day, that the classes 
should be graded by physical fitness, just as in other subjects 
they are graded by academic fitness, and that there should be 
rising standards of achievement to which the boys should be 
encouraged to attain. It should be education, and not mere 
training, and the end should always be the foundation of 
character and the quickening of intelligence. Alertness, self- 
control, initiative, poise and a sense of rhythm should be the 
fruits of a good physical education, and not merely a strong 
and supple body, For all through the school course, whether 
it be in the school subjects in the old sense, or handicraft, or 
att, or music, or physical education, the object should be to 
develop the whole personality, in which mind and body are 
indissolubly united, and to produce the good man and the 
good citizen, 

To save misunderstanding, I should like to enter two 
cautionary statements. The first is that the education which I 
have sketched is not intended to be a substitute for technical 
education, but its necessary groundwork. We need in this 
country the very best technical schools that can be devised, 
but the age for this training is from fifteen to sixteen, and a 
general education is needed first. The second is that it is not 
intended to be a substitute for the secondary schools, which 
have a leaving age of eighteen. We need these as much as we 


have ever done, and they should be recruited from all those 
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who show real academic promise at the age of eleven, twelve 
and thirteen in order that they may work with the right sort 
of material. There are, I think, as a matter of fact, enough 
secondary schools in existence already for those who are 
qualified to profit by them, and we do not want more. But 
we need a great number of schools for those not so qualified, 
who arte by no means inferior to the academic type of boy on 
any just reckoning of personality, but are at present not 
rightly provided for, 

It is not easy to cover so much ground in a brief article, 
and I must leave it to my readers to judge whether the educa- 
tion which I have sketched is simple and direct. My claim is 
that it is, and that at every point a boy would feel that he was 
either doing or learning something with direct reference to 
the business of living, and that he would therefore be 
interested and remain alert and curious. We cannot con- 
fidently assert that this is even commonly the case with our 
pupils now, and it is a sign that there is something wrong. 
We have been pouring new wine into old bottles too long, 
and it is our great educational opportunity by following a 
practical ideal and by fixing our eyes on the true end, which is 


the preparation for citizenship and life, to frame courses and ° 
to create schools which will give to the whole nation a 
common foundation of thought and ideals, and make our talk 
of ‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ’ something more 
teal than it is at present. 


Cyrrit Norwoop. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LOVE AT CAMELOT 


By LLEWELYN Powys 


Ir is possible from the main line of the Great Western Railway 
to get a vety clear view of Cadbuty Camp. It is a fairy hill 
that can awaken in late afternoon sunshine levels of conscious- 
ness different enough from those provoked by the importunate 
teality of a practical railway-carriage with its cheerful smell 
of dust and imprisoned sunshine—levels of consciousness 
transforming in a flash the urgent pressure of modernity into 
dim visions of a Celtic world, eldritch yet substantial. And 
this silent testimony of the wooded hill may truly be regarded 
as a valid one, for love between men and women will always 
have a power of transmuting the common cocksfoot-grass 
acres of the familiar earth to parcels of enchanted ground, to 
parcels of magical dust as immaterial and airy as a blackbird’s 
twilight whistle, and yet as warrantable as the smell of 
mushrooms, or the taste of September blackberries hooked 
down from an actual hedge in the Blackmore Vale. The 
mere presence of this storied hill standing out of the valley 
solid and aloof, through winter weather and through summer 
weather, is a refutation to those who contend that moments 
of an absolute happiness, ‘Stay, stay, thou art so fair,’ are 
for ever out of our reach. 

I have not been to Cadbury Camp since my school days, 
but I remember it as clear as though I were looking at it 
on an old parlour engraving. I can see the homely grey 
wall that lies about it like a serpent, and Arthur’s Well on the 
side of the slope, facing towards Glastonbury. When we 
wete boys my brother Willie and I used often to refresh 
ourselves at this forest pool, after having run there from 
Sherborne on a Sunday afternoon, with little enough time to 
waste if we were to be back at the regular hour to study for 
our evening preparation Dr. Stokoe’s large-printed and small- 
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printed notes upon the Old Testament. Kneeling to drink, 
with our top hats on the ground by our sides, we would listen 
for echoes, as though the hill were a huge hollow fossil, 
resonant of antiquity as a Gargantuan spiral conch might be 
of the sea, a conch left stranded on some Lilliputian plain of 
vernal grasses. 

A grave for March, a grave for Gwythur, 

A grave for Gwgawn of the ruddy sword, 

Not wise (the thought) a grave for Arthur. 

It must have been in some such credulous mood, when he 
was entertained by the bards on his way to Ireland, that the 
original Plantagenet listened to the Welsh rumour which told 
how Arthur was buried in the monk’s graveyard plot at 
Ynis-wytren, as the British called Glastonbury, a rumour 
which resulted in the finding of Arthur’s bones in the reign 
of Coeur de Lion, bones of ‘a great bignesse’ lying in a 
hollowed-out tree-trunk close by those of a woman whose 
platted hair was in colour ‘ like to the gold.” This singular 
discovery was made in the actual presence of the historian 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who himself saw the leaden cross that 
was dug up, and which was to remain one of the Abbey’s | 
most treasured telics until the scattering of all such toys by 
Henry VIII. 

It was the intermingling of the Cymric legends, fantastic 
and supernatural, with the courtly notions of medieval 
chivalry, so strongly appealing to the Normans, which 
inspired the genius of the Lancastrian knight, Sir Thomas 
Malory, to compile his tales, tales wnich have ensorcerised 
subsequent generations into a very ducdame circle, as though 
they were being summoned by the echo of Rowland’s horn 
coming to them as clear as ever, over the vineyards of 
Roncesvalles : 


Roland has gone over the hill forever, 

And Oliver lies beside him on the plain, 

Nothing is left but a horn in the distance blowing, 
Charlemagne . . . Charlemagne. .. . 


By Maloty’s art fragments of the Arthurian legend were 
woven together as plain as scenes on a tapestry, so that the 
old book can render the love passions of that dreaming past 
at one with those that now take place in our own fugitive 


period. 
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Never does a troop of Shetborne hunters pass along the 
straight drives of the Leweston or Honeycombe woods, 
with the hoofs of their horses treading in the litter of the 
musty pheasant straw, without these emotions being present, 
present as inevitably as the smell of the frosts, not severe 
enough yet to leave any ‘ bone’ under the rain-soaked sods 
of the tough wintry: grasses. Such gay privileged companies 
riding out into leafless woods from warm breakfast rooms 
could scarcely hope to be free of it, being a folk who have 
never known what it is to have an empty pot upon the fire, 
or indeed to be in any way stinted of their victuals. A 
nervous hand, deliberately laid upon the arched neck of a 
high-spirited horse, or a single protracted glance, and, before 
a field gate swings open, the life of a man is shaken to its 
foundations. How many Iseults and Queen Gueneveres, 
leaving their horses to trig subservient stablemen, glide back 
to their houses as eager for the refreshments of love as they 
are hungry for food, their tired limbs, white as elder flowers, 
deep lapped in furs! Do these idle provocative ladies of the 
West Country who follow so nonchalantly, so unmindfully, 
the merciless pastimes of a savage ancestry ever give a thought 
to Sir Tristram and the debt they owe to him? ‘ For,’ as 
books report, ‘ Sir Tristram was the noblest blower of a horn 
of all manner of measures ; for of Sir Tristram came all the 
good laws of venery and hunting, and all the sizes and 
measures of blowing of an horn that all manner of gentlemen 
have cause to the world’s end to praise Sit Tristram and to 
pray for his soul.’ 

How vividly Sit Thomas Malory evokes the legendary 
stories of these impassioned lovers from the days in Ireland 
when Tristram ‘ learned Isoud ’ as a maid to ‘ harp and carp’ ; 
even to the fatal hour of his death at the hands of King Mark 
‘as he sat harping afore his lady La Beale Isoud.’ And 
between those two harpings, how many snatched meetings— 
long winter nights transformed under the ordinance of a fairy 
space-time ‘ to the third part of a minute,’ hours in screened 
garden alleys when a whole rose-blown summer afternoon 
would scarce measure a digit movement on the blithe face 
of the terrace dial. 

Malory’s narrations have an innocent way of sliding out 
from under accepted proprieties. They are profoundly 
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amoral—‘ Goose if I had you upon Sarum plain I’d drive you 
cackling home to Camelot.’ When King Arthur is besieging 
Joyous Gard, Sir Launcelot looks down upon him from the 
castle wall, and though he has ‘ purfled’ his own mantle with 
the king’s beard more wantonly than even King Ryence: had 
threatened to do, calmly assures Arthur that Queen Guenevere 
is ‘ a true lady unto your petson as any is living unto her lord.’ 

And what a wealth of poetry there is in the prose account 
of Tristram and Iseult’s drinking of the fatal cup'! ‘ When 
they were in their cabin ; it happed so that they were thirsty, 
and they saw a little flasket of gold stand by them, and it 
seemed by the colour and the taste that it was noble wine. . . . 
Then they laughed and made good cheer, and either drank to 
other freely, and they thought never drink that ever they 
drank to other was so sweet nor so good. But by that their 
was in their bodies, they loved either other so well that nevet 
their love departed for weal neither for woe. And thus it 
happed the love first betwixt Sir Tristram and La Beale 
Isoud which love never departed the days of theit life.? And 
over and over again after this dramatic prelude to theit trance 
the same ballad-like chime sounds through the book’s pages. — 
It is indeed impossible for Iseult to open her lips without her 
breath—breath fragrant as the garden pinks called sops+in- 
wine—carrying upon it the indefinable airy spirit of one of the 
old gestes. In a mood of passionate despair caused by the 
report of Tristram’s death she goes into the orchard of 
Tintagel intending to kill herself ; to stab herself under a plum 
tree was her plan. Before taking her into his arms to carry 
her back to her chamber the distracted husband hears her say 
‘ Sweet Lord Jesu, have mercy upon me, for I may not live 
after the death of Sir Tristram de Liones, for he was my first 
Love and he shall be the last.’ There is something gracious 
and free about the relations between the two Queens. Who 
indeed was likely to be more conversant than the Dame 
Guenevere with complexities incident to emotions gone 
awry ? At each stage of Iseult’s story King Arthur’s Queen 
is ready with encouragement or consolation. ‘ And in this 
meanwhile La Beale Isoud made a letter unto Queen 
Guenevere, complaining her of the untruth of Sir Tristram, 
and how he had wedded the King’s daughter of Brittany. 
Queen Guenevere sent her another letter, and bade her be of 
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good cheer, for she should have joy after sorrow.’ And 
again when Tristram returned secretly to Tintagel and the 
two lovers were once more together the news of their happi- 
ness came as glad tidings to the Court of Camelot. ‘ Fair 
damosel,’ said Iseult to her messenger, * how fareth my Lord 
Arthur, and the Queen Guenevere, and the noble knight, 
Sir Lancelot ? She answered, and to make short tale; Much 
the better that ye and Sir Tristram be in joy. God reward 
them, said La Beale Isoud, for Sir Tristram suffereth great pain 
for me and I for him.’ Perhaps we may find Sir Malory’s 
own attitude to such perplexing entanglements reflected in 
the bold words uttered by Sir Palomides when Sir Tristram 
‘that daffish knight’ began narrowly challenging him con- 
cerning his love for Iseult.. ‘I have done to you no treason, 
for love is free for all men, and though I have loved your 
lady, she is my lady as well as yours ; howbeit I have wrong, 
if any wrong be, for ye rejoice her, and have your desire of 
her, and so had I never, nor never am like to have, and yet 
shall I love her to the uttermost days of my life as well as ye.’ 
Though he had no disinclination himself to fish in his neigh- 
bour’s lily pond, such a declaration was not likely to be 
hospitably received by Sir Tristram. Nor could one so 
deeply in love be expected to acquiesce when Sir Dinadan, 
twitted by Iseult for being fancy free, uttered his capital 
heresy. ‘God defend me,’ said Dinadan, ‘for the joy of 
love is too short; and the sorrow thereof, and what cometh 
thereof, dureth over long,’ a sentiment hardly in accord, be 
it said, with the impassioned manners either at Camelot, 
Tintagel, or Joyous Gard ! 

Even Merlin, who was wise enough to warn King Arthur 
‘covertly’ that the maiden Guenevere, daughter of Leode- 
gtance ‘ The gentilest and fairest lady ’ was not ‘ wholesome’ 
for him to take to wife, himself became utterly besotted by 
his love for the enchantress Nimue, ‘ the damosel of the lake ” 
as soon as ever she set her light and artful foot on the stairway 
of King Arthur’s Court. ‘ But Merlin would let her have no 
fest . . . and went with her ever more where so ever she 
went. . . . And always Merlin lay about the lady to have her 
maidenhood, and she was ever passing weary of him.’ 

The case was no better between Sir Lancelot and the 
Queen. In vain the knight, by making a confession of his 
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madness to a holy hermit, thought to tid himself of the fever 
in his blood. It ‘was of little avail. 

* Then, as the book saith, Sir Lancelot began to resort unto 
Queen Guenevere again . . . ever his thoughts, were privily 
on the.Queen, and so they loved together more hotter, than 
they did to-forehand, and had such privy draughts together, 
that many in the Court spake of it.’ 

How often have gleaning-bells and market-bells sounded 
in Sparkford Vale since those amorous, froward, and aristo- 
cratic days! It is in the month of May when the hawthorn is 
in bloom that true lovers should. wander. over the. green 
orgulous hill and through every meadow that lies about it ; 
till they come to know each shadowed alder-nook along the 
banks of the River Camel, and every hedge-shelter of this 
charmed section of Somerset. Let them leave their lamp-lit 
cottage lodging after their supper of eggs to drink living 
water from this paved fountain when the constellation Cygnus 
hangs high over head through the white nights of Midsummer. 

Lovers, haste! the dusk has come ; 
Why do you waste these pretty hours ? 
Everything has gone to sleep, 

Sheep and lambs, and birds and flowers. 

Let them lie together listening to the winds in the ferns 
and to the midnight murmurs floating up from the wide dewy 
fields eastward of Avalon. 

Leland in his travels questioned the local country people 
of his day about what they knew of ‘ this very torre or hill 
wonderfully enstrengthened of nature,’ but they could tell 
him nothing beyond the fact that a horse-shoe made of silver 
had been found there not long before, and that they had 
always heard ‘ that Arture much resorted to Camalot.’ 

It has often seemed to me that the finest prose in English 
literature was written in the seventeenth century, and yet when 
I read the opening chapter of Sir Thomas Malory’s nineteenth 
book I can scarce imagine sentences better contrived, sentences 
that can conjure before us with more art those days in early 
spring most favourable to love-making. 


And thus it passed on from Candlemass until after Easter, that the 
month of May was come, when every lusty heart beginneth to blossom, 
and to bring forth fruit for like as herbs and trees bring forth fruit and 
flourish in May, in like wise every lusty heart that is in any manner a 
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lover, springeth and flourisheth in lusty deeds. For it giveth unto all 
lovers courage, that lusty month of May. . , . For then all herbs and 
trees renew a man and woman, and like wise lovers call again to their 
mind old gentleness and old service. . . . But nowadays men can not 
love seven nights but they must have their desires, . . . Right so fareth 
love nowadays, soon hot, soon cold: this is no stability. But the old 
love was not so; men and women could love together seven years, and 
no licours lusts were between them. . . . Wherefore I liken love nowa- 
days unto summer and winter ; for like us the one is hot and the other 
cold, so fareth love nowadays; therefore all ye that be lovers call unto 
your remembrance the month of May, like as did Queen Guenevere, for 
whom I make here a little mention, that while she lived she was a true 
lover, and therefore she had a good end. 


LLEWELYN Powys. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


A History of Ireland, by Edmund Curtis, M.A., Litt.D., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Dublin 
(Methuen, 125. 6d. net). 


Dublin under the Georges (1714-1830), by Constantia Maxwell, 
M.A., Litt.D., Lecturer in Modern History, Trinity 
College, Dublin (Harrap, 12s. 6d. net). 


These books differ widely in their manner of approach to 
Irish history and in the scope of their treatment. Together 
they constitute two of the most valuable contributions that 
have yet been made to the study of this complex and dangerous 
subject. In the true spirit of historical investigation their 
authors combine scientific objectivity with human sympathy, 
and walk tactfully over volcanic ground. ‘ Incedunt per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso, and yet they do not burn their feet, 
or raise hot ashes for the winds of political passion to scatter. 
Rather they help both Irish and non-Irish readers to under- 
stand why the ashes of the past are still so hot. 

Dr. Curtis traces in the course of 389 well-written and 
well-documented pages the main currents of our political 
experience from the earliest times until the present. One 
would like to say that he traces the political development of 
the Irish nation during the millennium and a half of its known 
history. An Irish nation, as he points out, has indeed 
emerged from the crucible of Irish history, but it is not his 
fault that there is no continuity of political development to 
trace, or that the self-conscious Irish nation fails to include 
an important minority of the inhabitants of the island. ‘The 
self-conscious Irish nation of to-day, in its political aspect; 
is a product of the confiscations of Irish land and of the 
disestablishment of the traditional Church in the course of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Before that date 
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Irish politics were essentially parochial. Indeed, since the 
jealousies of provincial dynasties destroyed all hope of the 
revival of a native high kingship, one might almost say that 
for centuries the instinctive effort of a half-conscious nation- 
hood was to find and keep an external Ard Ri, who would 
out-top all native rulers in dignity, but leave them to enjoy 
their local privileges, provided that they behaved and kept 
the peace. The submission to Henry II. was on this tacit 
understanding, and the summons to Edward Bruce was 
accompanied by a temonstrance setting forth the various 
ways in which Henry II. and his successors had failed to 
perform their obligations, and inviting the former to assume 
the office of Ard Ri. 

Right down to the eighteenth century both the depressed 
masses and surviving Catholic leaders of the Irish and Anglo- 
Irish tradition were instinctively monarchist in their outlook. 
‘ The King’s grace was in their tradition.” The present very 
apparent divorce of Irish national tradition from the monar- 
chical institution can easily be accounted for by the events 
of the eighteenth century in both Irish and English history. 
From the battle of the Boyne in 1690 till 1821, when George 
IV. visited Ireland and obtained a more royal welcome than 
he deserved, no British monarch set foot on Irish soil. ‘ While 
the Crown had formerly been the supreme power for Ireland, 
the Parliament of England now shared the sovereignty with 
it,’ and used its power to penalise the religion of the vast 
majority in Ireland and destroy the commercial and industrial 
conditions of prosperity, not only for the Catholic masses, 
but for the commercial and industrial ‘ English interest’ as 
well. Chance after chance of reconciliation was lost. ‘A 
more unattractive figure than George the First could hardly 
have been found for the throne of these kingdoms,’ but George 
III. destroyed the possibility of the Union with Ireland being 
a political success by his objections to fulfilling the promise 
of Catholic emancipation—objections which, it is fair to remind 
ourselves, had widespread support among his Ministers. 

The present anti-monarchical tradition in Ireland dates 
only from the time and circumstances of the French Revolu- 
tion, and no impartial reader of Dr. Curtis’s or Dr. Constantia 
Maxwell’s books can wonder if Wolfe Tone and his associates, 
despairing of redress from a British Crown which was 
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powerful only for evil in Irish affairs, embraced the heady 
doctrines of the French revolutionaries. 

Dr. Maxwell gives an excellent account, descriptive and 
analytical, of social life and conditions in the Ireland that was 
governed by the eighteenth-century ascendancy Parliament. 
For all its outward brilliance, she makes it quite clear that the 
roots of this exotic civilisation were fixed in social and 
economic injustice. It could neither become part and parcel 
of an Irish nation, nor remain a permanently satisfactory 
instrument of English domination. 

There is one important omission in the account. She 
fails to explain fully the peculiar currency and credit conditions 
that prevailed in eighteenth-century Ireland, and show their 
relation to the general economic chaos that prevailed in the 
first half of the century, and was the direct result of the 
commercial restrictions imposed by England, as part of her 
general mercantilist policy. The commercial prosperity of 
the second half of the century also seems to require some 
fuller explanation, Both writers ate inclined to accept this 
prosperity, real enough up to a point, at its face value, and 
attribute it to the legislative wisdom of an Anglo-Itish 
Parliament, now developing a spirit of Protestant nationalism. 
The present writer is convinced that the economic legislation 
of these decades furthered the immediate financial interests 
of landlordism rather than the permanent advantage of either 
the nation, its landowners or cultivators, and that the acute 
economic diseases of the early nineteenth century were due, 
in no small degree, to the inevitable Nemesis of a wheat- 
gtowing soil-impoverishing agricultural régime. 

It remains to be seen whether the present anti-monarchical 
mood of the Irish nation is permanent, or. whether a fuller 
understanding of the Statute of Westminster, and of the true 
position of the Monarchy in relation to the Commonwealth, 
will yet provide a. satisfactory conclusion to the age-long 
instinctive quest for an external Ard Ri. If monarchy has 
failed to become a satisfactory symbol of Irish national 
tradition, it was more often the fault of the English monarch 
than of the Irish nation. It is to be hoped that all those whose 
constitutional duty it is to advise His Majesty King 
Edward VIII. on Irish affairs will read Dr. Curtis’s and 


Dr. Maxwell’s books. 
JosEPH JOHNSTON. 
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Justice in a Depressed Area, by Charles Muir (Allen & 
Unwin, 6s.). 

There are two characteristics of English Justice that are 
not to be found outside our island to any similar extent. 
These are the influence of the legal profession, and its pro- 
found complacency, The influence is shown not so much in 
active opposition to proposals for reform, as in an atmosphere 
of hostility that prevents reform proposals from being 
prepared and introduced. Legal complacency is apparent 
at every city banquet and on every occasion when lawyers 
meet together. Reference to our glorious legal institutions 
will always evoke a cheer. Reference to the cost of civil 
proceedings or to defects in our criminal procedure is very 
seldom: made. In this atmosphere Mr. Charles Muir, a 
barrister of the Northern Circuit who both lives and works 
in the ‘ depressed area’ of the North, has produced a book 
which has very real value. There could be no more stimu- 
lating tonic, no greater antidote to complacency. 

In this book we read what the wage-eatners really think 
of our system of administering justice, not what is thought 
and said by those who hover on the outskirts of judicial 
pomp and ceremony. Much of the ground from which the 
author derives his experience I have covered myself, though 
in metropolitan, not ‘ depressed,’ areas. If only influential 
legal circles would tead the views reported in this book and 
tealise that generally the author presents a true view of the 
wage-earners’ beliefs, then legal reform might develop into 
something really valuable and noteworthy, and no longer be 
limited to such matters as will benefit, or at least not threaten, 
legal vested interests. I cannot agree with Mr. Muir on some 
points, but in general his book presents a point of view that 
is shared by vast numbers who ate as yet silent. 

Two points will suffice to show Mr. Muir’s outlook. 
A good example is the case of the Assizes. The recent Royal 
Commission on the Despatch of Business at Common Law 
(1936, Cmd. 5065) reported that ‘we found a very strong 
body of opinion in favour of keeping the present county 
basis,’ so High Court judges are to continue to visit ‘ many 
of the present assize towns [which] are neither of great import- 
ance in themselves nor of any particular convenience as 


centres,’ while ‘ thirty-eight out of the fifty greatest county 
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boroughs, boroughs and urban districts are excluded from 
the benefits of assizes’: the latter quotations come from the 
same Report: What is this ‘ very strong body of opinion’ 
that bars the road to such circuit reform as was advocated a 
few years ago by no less an authority than Lord, Wright ? 
Let Mr. Muir answer: ‘To many working men who know 
something of the [assize] system and its history it is a relic 
of an oppressive age. . . . The ceremonial and the bowing 
and scraping are repugnant, although there is a middle-class 
minority which likes the titles and the ceremonial.’ 

Again, on the question of our county courts Mr, Muir 
has refreshingly vigorous things to say. No stipendiary 
magistrate can fail to see every week where our county 
courts fail. Police courts really are Poor Men’s. Courts. 
We magistrates are accessible; we ate not kept aloof from 
the public by wig and gown; no heavy court fees bar access 
to us; humble people can plead theit own causes before us 
without any feeling of being on sufferance. But county court 
costs and procedure are relatively an even greater barrier 
against justice than are the ways of the High Court. Mr. 
Muir would like to see county courts remodelled on the lines 
of courts of referees under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, which have lay colleagues assisting the legal chairman— 
one fepresenting the employer type, the other the employee 
type. I, too, have experience and a high opinion of these 
tribunals. ‘ Most county court judges,’ he writes, ‘ begin 
to show distinct signs of boredom with their work after 
five or six years of office. A composite tribunal would tend 
to correct those faults.’ From London experience I cannot 
endorse the first sentence, but Mr. Muit’s criticisms of the 
system of entrusting all local litigation to a single judge, 
especially as regards Workmen’s. Compensation cases, are 
stimulating, though the following statement is probably 
too sweeping: ‘The majority of county court judges have 
no industrial or commercial experience and have lived their 
lives in the residential suburbs of London and on becoming 
county court judges have adopted the existence, of country 
gentlemen.’ 

Apart from details there is only one substantial criticism 
that I, as a Law Reformer, would wish to make against Mr. 
Muir’s book, He does not appear to realise that most of 
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the defects that he points out originate in our defective 
legal education. So long as the professional education of 
barristers lies solely in the hands of the Inns of Court and 
that of solicitors with the Law Society, so long will the 
present un-scientific and un-analytical mentality of the 
English lawyer continue. In 1934 (Cmd. 4663) rather timid 
reforms were recommended by a Lord Chancellor’s. Com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Atkin. A ‘ Standing Advisory 
Committee ’ representing the universities and the professional 
bodies was to be set up. This might have led to big reforms 
whereby such subjects as comparative law, medico-legal 
jurisprudence, penology, etc., might have become part of 
the training of the English lawyer. But, though preliminary 
soundings were made, the scheme has been shelved; and 
Professor Harold Laski’s independent addendum to the 
Report has been ignored. Until English lawyers are given a 
better legal education it would be idle to hope for much 
constructive legal reform. 

Books on legal reform are increasing in number and 
their tone is becoming increasingly bitter. There were no 
complaints when in 1931, while still at the Bar, I published 
my In Ouest of Justice. 1 purposely wrote so as not to offend, 
as did also Mr. C. P. Harvey in his small book Solon, or the 
Price of Justice. A harsher note was struck by Mr. C. L. 
Hodgkinson (‘ Solicitor’) in his English Justice. Mr. Muir 
has gone farther and has said some things that may offend. 
If the pace of legal reform is not accelerated—and at present 
it is rather diminishing—there may well come attacks that 
really hurt. When this happens, the true cause will be the 
complacency and inertia of the legal profession. 


Craup MULLINS. 


CORRECTION 


We much regret that in a review of The New Industrial 
System, by Dr. Hermann Levy, which appeared in our August 
number, 1936, both price and publishers were wrongly given. 
The publishers, to whom our apologies are due, are Messrs. 
George Routledge & Sons Ltd., and the price is ros. 6d. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
GERMANY REVISITED 


By Str Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


THE first questions that a visitor to one great country from 
another always asks himself to-day is what is there to fear 
and, less often, what to learn ? A week spent at Nuremberg 
during the annual Nazi Party Congress in September affords 
all comers a variety of replies. I here record some impres- 
sions derived from such a visit, the seventh to Germany in 
three years, during which I have watched the tree, which I 
saw sprouting in 1933, grow quickly in almost precisely the 
form intended by those who planted it: it has begun to 
flower, and will soon bear fruit. 

To outward seeming the new Germany is more prosperous 
than that of 1928-31. The figures of public health are 
gratifying: the death rate in infancy and adolescence: has 
dropped quickly, and is well below ours; there is far less 
tuberculosis and other diseases ; the courts have never had 
so little to do ; the prisons were never emptier. The physical 
well-being of the nation’s youth is a pleasure to see: the 
poorest are better dressed than of old ; their faces bear witness 
to a psychological change for the better. I could not say that 
of the masses in Paris and Strasburg, where I spent some time 
on my way to Germany. 

There is something like a boom in internal trade, quite 
apart from rearmament ; unemployment has reached a figure 
which Sir William Beveridge would probably regard as a 
low-water mark. Can it last? No one knows. All realise 
that the question is one to ask: many believe that the self- 
sufficient State, if well-disciplined and organised, can remain 
largely immune from financial depressions originating in other 
lands ; others hold that all that is possible on these lines has 
already been done, and that more international trade is 
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essential to further progress. A few believe that the State 
should take control of banking, and issue an internal currency, 
distinct from that used in international transactions. I heard 
all these views expressed. The conflict between Right and 
Left wing policies is still being waged within the party, by 
experts, behind closed doors, not in public. But Dr. Schacht, 
under the wing of General Goering, was never in a stronger 
position ; and he will countenance no adventures. 

Meanwhile, the German people are content to hold that 
money is confidence, which means faith in themselves and 
their leaders. To renew that faith, and to give expression 
to it, is the object of the annual party congress at Nuremberg, 
attended by a quarter of a million pilgrims and as many 
official participants, including the Hitler Youth, of either 
sex, representatives of German womanhood from every part 
of the Reich, in traditional costume, the Public Works Service 
Corps, the S.A. and S.S.—brown and black clad special 
constabulary, and detachments of every branch of the armed 
forces, which come under a single Ministry. Each group of 
40,000 Of 50,000 persons assembles in turn in great buildings 
ot in one of several magnificent stadiums, specially erected 
for the purpose, to see and hear Herr Hitler, with his principal 
Ministers, and to derive mutual encouragement from the 
imposing spectacles of which they are an integral part. The 
foreign visitor, to quote Horace (Epistles, II. i.) : 

Would eye the mob more keenly than the shows, 
And find less food for thought in these than those. 
Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipsis, 
Ut sibi praebentem nimio spectacula plura. 

Public attention abroad is, inevitably, focussed upon the 
principal speeches delivered, and upon desctiptions of the 
military displays, recorded by foreign correspondents with 
an eye to high lights and with little space and scant sympathy 
for other aspects. Some correspondents, indeed, resemble 
that ingenious machine which records upon a paper scroll, and 
exaggerates, as a car moves over the road, every furrow 
crossed and every jolt received, regardless of the direction 
and speed of the vehicle. I was at pains to spend more time 
among ‘ the mob’ than in the grand stand. 

After a week in touch with observers of many nations, 
witnessing every parade in turn, I will attempt to give details 
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of only one—that of 43,000 men of the Arbeitsdienst (Public 
Works Service Corps). It was the first of the series, as that 
of the army was the last. All alike were spectacular: each 
was perfectly staged and faultlessly executed, with the self: 
adjusting precision of a living creature. Each was marked 
by scenes of endurance, of émotional enthusiasm, and of 
sustained patriotic fervour, such as I have not witnessed 
elsewhere. Whatever opposition may exist underground, it 
causes no anxiety, for the Chancellor, standing erect an hour 
at a time, day after day, in a slow-moving car in narrow streets 
between seven-storey houses, whence the poorest in the land 
watched him from their own windows, was running risks 
which few of the world’s rulers, other than our own King, 
would care to take. 

The parade of the Public Works Service Corps, repre- 
senting Over 250,000 young men, some in tented camps but 
mostly in permanent barracks scattered all over Germany, 
merits special attention because it stands for a wholly new ideal, 
now an integral part of German life. It existed in embryo 
before the Revolution, the leaders of which saw in it the seeds 
of a movement wholly consonant with their aims. It grew 
very rapidly, and has not been curtailed, as some expected, 
by the adoption of universal military service. For university 
graduates six months in these camps is compulsory : no man 
can obtain employment in the public service who has not 
served thus. For others it is in part compulsory ; but there 
is still an element of selection, and of voluntaryism. 

The ceremony opened with a march-past which would 
have done credit to any regular army: the simple drill, to 
the order of one man, his voice amplified by a hundred 
loud-speakers, was equally good; the Bands reached a high 
standard. But these things were overshadowed when the 
parade reached its climax and the whole force entered the 
arena as a series of battalions in line formation, their burnished 
spades, the only weapon carried, flashing in the sun as they 
turned. 

In the middle of the front line was a cenotaph; in front 
of it stood one of the forty-three Bands; around it were 
massed some 500 young men, shortly destined to be leaders 
in the corps, and specially trained to this end. Bare.to the 
waist, and hatless, they carried only a spade. 
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Then began a memorial ceremony and service of dedica- 
tion in which all on parade played a part—so simple, so 
solemn, so moving, and so sincere as to merit, better than 
many customary teligious rites, the title of worship. The 
note of trumpets brought the silent and reverent multitude 
of 70,000 spectators to their feet. A hundred flags dipped. 
Then followed the Order of Service: sentences, spoken by 
one man, were followed by responses, uttered sometimes by 
the 500 leaders, sometimes by every man on parade. 

The rite occupied fifteen minutes, and it had not 
been previously rehearsed as a whole: the leaders and the 
chorus knew it by heart, for they carried no paper in hand. 
I have tried to reproduce below, however imperfectly, the 
spirit of the original, which was in verse. 


[Fanfare of Trumpets : Flags are waved.] 


Chorus of Male Voices : 
Dear to our hearts is the land of our birth, 
For the State is us all 
And we ate a wall 
Surrounding the Kingdom 
Protecting its freedom 
With heart and with hand. 


The whole Corps : 


Now is the hour when we men who labour, 
With spades that shine brightly 
And flags that fly proudly 
With eyes that are clear 
And hearts without fear 
Come forth to the nation and match past our Leadet. 


One Voice : 
Once in the year spades must rest for a day, 
Once in the year comes the time when we may 
Come forth to the Leader to whom we ate true, 
And in this great hour our faith plight anew. 


The whole Corps : 
Wie are ready. 
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Chorus : 
The writers and smiths 
Stand shoulder to shoulder 
With plough-boys and joiners, 
Alike in their habit, 
Of dress and of work, 
They stand in the ranks, 
No labour to shirk. 
One Voice : 
Is any too noble 
Is any too humble 
All: 
To work for bis land? 
One Voice : 
To all is the right 
To each is the duty 


All: 
To work for bis land. 


One Voice : 
O Fatherland dear ! 


No words can reveal 
The love that we feel. 
In our hearts we conceal 


The love that we feel 
All: 
© Fatherland dear! 
One Voice : 
As we stand at the lathe 
In the noise of the forge 
It is you we would serve 
© Fatberland dear! 
One Voice : 
We know the command 
That work is a duty. 
By this we will stand 
Of comrades a band. 


© Fatherland dear! 
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One Voice : 
For ate not our spades 
Doing service to you ? 
And are not they making 
Our dear land anew ? 
And is it not holy 
Such duty to do P 

All: 

We are true to the Leader, where e’er be may go, 


One Voice: 
For he will give peace to the world, that we know ! 


Chorus : 
The weapons of peace are the spades that we wield, 
The camps that we live in, of peace are the shield. 


No longer divided by class and by station, 
The spade has united us all as a nation. 


All: 
Behind the Leader that we know 
We work with spade and pick and hoe. 
The road to peace he’ll surely show. 
Chorus : 
All honour to the hoe, 
By which the corps shall grow. 


All honour to our camp, 

Set among marshes rank 

Where once no corn would grow, 
To-morrow we will sow. 

Uplands will laugh and sing 
Which once no food would bring. 


Chorus : 
Our camps throughout the land 
Like watch towers shall stand. 
The faith our spades proclaim 
Firm-rooted shall remain. 
The love we bear the State 
Shall bury deep all hate. 
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One Voice : 
We of the Ems reclaim waste land, 
By wind and sun our bodies tanned. 
Another : 
Standing knee deep in weed and slime, 
Soaked to the skin, we tame the Rhine. 
A third: \ 
And icy streams from Bayern’s peaks 
Wreck in an hour the work of weeks. 
A fourth: 
Wet are our clothes and cruel the cold. 
Scarcely a spade can our numbed fingers hold. 
Chorus : 
Yet still with heads erect with pride 
We look back to our comrades who early death defied, 
Those German youths, a glorious band, 
Feared not to die for their dear land. 
ak: 
For which we live, for which we strive. 
[A roll of drums ; the sound of trumpets. Standards are dipped. Four 
wreaths are placed on the cenotaph. All heads are bowed.) 
Chorus : 
A hero’s wreath for those who fell in fields of war and strife, 
A mattyr’s wreath for those who died when civil feuds. were 
rife. 
Lift up the wreaths | And raise two more for them 
Whom sickness took or died at work like men. 
While we have life their names we'll cherish 
Never shall their miemory perish. 


Our turn to go too may be near, 
We'll march to meet death without fear. 


For death must come to all, 

But still our banners tall 

Shall wave to heaven above. 
One Voice: 


The Cross aloft doth mark 
The road to freedom dark. 
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The shadow it doth throw 
On mortal men below 
Shows that the sun on high 
Shines now on Germany. 
Ti ts sound. 
One Voice: a 


This is our two-fold law 
With every breath we draw 


Our land and homes our children shall inherit 
We by our work their gratitude shall merit. 


Thus shall we do, and thus by Germans led 
In honour die, striving for work and bread, 
Leaving the earth our forefathers have made 
The better for our toil, and for the spade. 


The Chorus : 
O Leader, we are workers true 
We dedicate our life anew, 
To serve the Fatherland, and you. 

All; 

We swear it. 

All in unison sing the fireside song of the camps : 
God, bless the work which we’ve begun ! 
God, bless our Leader and the course we run ! 


Stand by our side, O God, to bless our toil ! 
With all our strength enriching German soil ! 


God, bless our task | God, bless the spade ! 
Which turns to wealth what Thou hast made, 
That every stroke of spade may be 

A fruitful prayer for Germany. 


I watched the earnest faces of the audience as they listened, 
and of the men as they sang. If this is propaganda, it is for 
peace, and it is for German ears, and not ours, for no trans- 
lation has been published. It is not akin to our National 
Anthem, Rule Britannia or Deutschland uber alles. Jt is as near 
pacifism as any normal man can get. The last verses are 
known throughout all Germany by every youth who has 
passed through the camps. 
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Such a ceremony would have satisfied the early saints, 
who held that Laborare est orare: it is in the tradition of the 
Enchiridion of Erasmus and of Kipling’s Recessional. If we 
cannot understand and value it we are the poorer thereby. 

I was not surprised to hear Herr Hitler begin his speech 
with the words ‘I find it hard, at such a moment, to address 
you.’ 

* * * * . 


I believe the ceremony, which was broadcast to every 
corner of Germany, to represent truly the feeling of the vast 
majority of Germans. It is a matter of sentiment, almost of 
ecstasy; a manifestation of that ‘enthusiasm’ which in 
religion our ancestors deplored. If it can find an outlet, 
however small, in colonial expansion, it may well become.a 
sober, enduring feature of German life. If thwarted by a 
refusal on our part to consider afresh the colonial clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles it may ferment, and in so doing 
change its nature. The ultimate responsibility is ours, 
though we share it with the Dominions and France, 

No people in our lifetime—none perhaps since the days 
of the Antonines—have so revered their ruler as do the people 
of Germany to-day. Compared with them, Italians are luke- 
watm in their attachment to Fascism—or, at least, in the 
public expression of their beliefs. Herr Hitler’s hold on the 
people is such that whoever he may nominate to be his 
successor on his demise will be accepted without question 
by the rank and file who have come under his influence, and 
his testament, if he leaves any, will for a generation be a 
decisive influence on national life. 

This has been borne in on me by very many things seen 
in the past three years. It was symbolised at a second parade 
on Sunday when the auxiliary forces, 100,000 strong, paraded 
before him. 

When the service of remembrance began the red banners 
of various units slowly filed out of the arena by a hundred 
channels in thin streams. Then followed the tribute of the 
living to the dead, and the re-dedication of all present to the 
cause for which their comrades had died. . The Leader, 
watched by some 200,000 persons, walked some 300 yards 
to the cenotaph, where, in a silence as deep as of a forest in 
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summer, he invoked the living, by the memory of the dead, 
to be worthy of their land and race. 

He walked slowly back. What followed was designed to 
symbolise ‘the miracle’ of which he spoke a few minutes 
later. ‘The banners came back to the arena, not in rivulets 
but in broad strearhns which flowed through the great mass 
past and round the memorial, up to and round the Fihter 
and, to the sound of music now as full of life as it had been 
of death at their leaving, brought fresh life to the whole body. 
A hymn followed, to Haydn’s tune of 1797 which we in 
England sing to Hymn 292 (Ancient and Modern), and a 
broadcast organ recital, relaid from a church. 

Such ceremonies have a universal appeal ; this description 
may serve to explain a trend of modern German opinion 
which probably flows deeper and stronger beneath the surface 
than others of which we read and hear more. The National 
Socialist movement is complex: it has its bad as well as its 
finer aspects, of which latter, the Works Service Camps, 
with the Wintershilfwerk ot National Voluntary Winter Relief 
System, are perhaps the most notable. Both are something 
we might adapt and adopt to our own needs. 

Whatever direction German policy may take, this move- 
ment, which has a strong distaff side, and the junior organisa- 
tion of Hitler Youth, will remain; their value transcends, 
perhaps, that associated with any other organised bodies in 
the new Germany, and may fairly be called spiritual, for 
they ate the outcome of the spiritual, and not of the material, 


aims of the people. 
ARNOLD WILSON. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 2” 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








